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Sergeant Travis } 
Giadewater, Tex. 


Clinton, Okla. 


Medal of Honor 


Watkins, 
Medal of Honor 


Lieutenant Frederick Henry, 


Medal of Honor 


This is the season when you think of stars. The 


one over Bethlehem. The ones on Christmas trees. 


But this year remember another star, too—the 
one on the Medal of Honor. And make a place 

in your heart for the brave, good men who’ve won 
it. Men who, oftener than not, made the final, 


greatest sacrifice 


so that the stars on your 
Christmas tree, and the stars in your country’s 


flag, might forever shine undimmed. 


Right now—today—is the time to do something 


Major General William F Dean, 
Berkeley, Calif.—Medal of Honor 


Private First Class Melvin Brown, 
Mahaffey, Pa.—Medal of Honor 


Sergeant Charles Turner, 
Boston, Mass.—Medal of Honor 


important for these men who died for you. 
You can, by helping to defend the country they 
defended so far “above and beyond the call 


of duty.” 


One of the best ways you can make defense 
your job, too, is to buy more... and more... 
and more United States Defense Bonds. For 
your bonds help strengthen America. And 
if you make this nation strong enough you'll 


create, and keep, the peace for which men died. 


Buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. Start today! 


Peace is for the strong...Buy US. Defense Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 


Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Choice or No Choice 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


A TEACHER in a_ nursery 
school said to a_ three-year-old, 
“Do you want to come here and sit 
beside me to look at these pictures?” 

The child didn’t want to, and 
didn’t. 

The teacher repeated her state- 
ment in a louder and more deter- 
mined voice, “I said, “Don’t you 
want to come and sit beside me and 
look at these pictures?” 

The child didn’t want to, but did. 

He thought at first that he had a 
choice, but it appeared that he 
had no choice. The question isn’t, 
primarily, should children do as they 
please, or should they do as they 
are told? The question really is, 
does the child know whether he has 
a choice or not? The parent or 
teacher should know and be able 
to make it clear to the child. 

It is easy to point out instances, 
many of them, every day, all 
through the day, and all through 
life, when there is no choice. Chil- 
dren must go, come, move, stay at 
the will of others because it is good 
for them and good for others. Some- 
times children can understand the 
reasons, and the matter becomes 
self-discipline, but until it does, they 
must obey the will of those in au- 
thority. 


The gong of the fire drill sounds; 
the children move; no one rebels. 
If one rebelled, he would be taken 
out bodily. When children act in a 
way that endangers themselves or 
others in any way, they must be 
taught the correct behavior. As the 
children leave kindergarten and 
first grade, they learn that they must 
take assignments. The task may be 
only half completed when the child 
must quit and take up another kind 
of activity. Recesses, lunch periods, 
sleep. all interrupt our in- 
teresting occupations. 
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Perhaps it is in these interrupted 
tasks that children first rebel. At 
home the child played with one toy 
until he was tired of it and then took 
up another. He ran indoors and 
outdoors at will. He painted a pic- 
ture and didn’t quit until he con- 
sidered it finished. At school he finds 
himself in a group whose rights must 
be respected. He works or plays for 
definite periods. The wise teacher 
will make the change from home 
routine to classroom 
gradual as_ possible. Usually the 
child understands within a_ short 
time. The approval of the group 
keeps him in line. 

But occasionally we find pupils 
in upper grades or in high school 
who have not learned the lesson of 
applying oneself at the proper time. 
One girl sat idling in the art class 
and when the instructor sought the 
difficulty, the child said she could 
work at home, but she just couldn't 
work at school, that the time is too 
short. Sometimes the excuse is that 
she is not in the mood, or has no 
inspiration, or can’t think of any- 
thing. 

She should have learned before 
she reached high school that no one 
accomplishes anything until he has 
disciplined himself to start working. 
Artists and writers, who depend 
upon that work for a living, know 
that they must seat themselves 
before the task and begin. Inspira- 
tion, concentration, pleasure, and 
satisfaction come as a result of mak- 
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ing a beginning. Adults often find 
they want to learn something new 
and could learn it at home alone, 
but can’t stay with it until they 
join a class where people are doing 
similar things and there is a definite 
time and amount of work. 

It is not to be supposed that 
there is no place or time for the 
child to do as he pleases, that is, 
time and place where he makes 
choices and takes the consequences. 
There is more danger that he will 
not have sufficient opportunity to 
make choices than there is that he 
will not learn to obey. Though he 
does not always keep the rules, fol- 
low the directions, obey 
promptly, his training is continually 
to that end, often of necessity, 
since he is living in a group. It is for 
this reason that all educators in 
whatever field should consider the 
times and places where the child 
can make choices, use his own judg- 
ment, make his own decisions, and 
take on responsibility. 

Unless these occasions are planned 
and of daily occurrence the child 
will not learn to stand on his own 
two feet. On graduation day he will 
be pushed into the street without 
having learned to be independent of 
his teacher in his future learning. 
He can not become independent 
in the last year of school, or in the 
last four years, but must be ac- 
quiring that self-dependence from 
the first day of school. 

If the teacher says, ““What is a 
noun?” several hands go up. One 
child answers the question and it is 
supposed that the other children 
heard that, but often the other 
minds are a hundred miles away. 

If a teacher says, ““What do you 
think a noun is)” and waits for 
not just a few hands, but all of 
them, some of the children will be 
surprised that they are expected to 
think. If the teacher persists, **Make 
a guess. Your answer may not be 
the same as some other persons. 
Perhaps we wouldn’t all say it the 
same way, but what do you think a 
noun is?”’ There will still be a few 
vho can’t comprehend that the 
‘eacher really expects them. to 
have an opinion. It may be added 
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there may be one or two pupils in 
the class who hold out just because 
they see they are the last to form 
an opinion. The teacher should not 
push the matter too far, but each 
child should be given an opportu- 
nity to give his definition and his 
opinion should be respected until all 
opinions are in. This is not to say 
that a definition of a noun is a mat- 
ter of whim. There is still a right 
answer to the question, but it can 
be stated in many ways.-When the 
correct definition is given and un- 
derstood, all of the children will 
feel that they had a part in the 
lesson. 

If educators will examine their 
curriculum carefully and search for 
places where the pupils can make 
choices, they must look for those 
subjects that include creative work. 
There is little opportunity for being 
original in spelling — we must take 
the dictionary’s word for it — but 
there are vast possibilities for using 
the words in an original way, to 
express thought and feeling. 

Looking at the curriculum again 
with a powerful lens the educator 
will see that the art courses are 
exclusively for the purpose of ex- 
pression of thought and feeling. 
There is no body of information 
there to be taken in, but there is 
training in giving out information 
in the most telling way — in an 
organized way. Choices? Yes, 
choices, and more choices. Decisions 
to be made at every turn. Evalua- 
tion of a very visible result. Chances 
for finding better and better de- 
cisions. 

Look into the art class. Are the 
pupils doing whatever they please? 
Not entirely. They have assign- 
ments. If the teacher should say, 
“Express your thought and feel- 
ing,” the pupil might well say, 
““About what?” At times the pupil is 
full of a certain subject and wants 
to express his feelings and ideas 
about that subject. He should be 
given a choice of subject matter if 
there is no reason for not giving it. 
One reason comes to mind. The 
pupil may wish to repeat something 
that he has done several times, be- 
cause it has become @ habit which 
requires no thinking, It is no chal- 
lenge. The teacher should assign a 
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subject or a kind of work or a medi- 
um which will be a problem, which 
will cause the pupil to think. And 
choices? Every move will be a 
choice. If the size and kind of paper, 
the tool, and subject, are all a part 
of the assignment, there are still 
many choices to be made. Where 
to begin, what sort of line or shape, 
what color, what to emphasize; 
how to make the principal idea ap- 
parent; how to express the pupil’s 
feeling about the subject; will a 
color do it; is it in the type of line; 
is it in the placing of the different 
parts; and on and on, as long as the 
pupil works on that assignment there 
are more and more decisions to be 
made. It is an individual expres- 
sion, so is not compared with some 
other person’s method of expressing 
the same idea. If the piece of work 
does not satisfy the pupil when 
finished, he can blame no one but 
himself. He can try again, changing 
the work or doing a new piece until 
it satisfies him. 

The educator will examine other 
subjects to see the possibilities for 
making decisions. Those language 
arts! The child writes stories. (They 
may not be stories in the technical 
sense; they may be descriptions, 
incidents, real occurrences, but the 
pupil calls them stories.) There his 
imagination comes into play. He 
decides what words to use, how to 
arrange them, what to express and 
how best to express what he has in 
mind. The teacher can’t tell him 
what to write, for it is in the pupil’s 
mind. Skill in expressing oneself 
with words comes by actually doing 
it, not by learning disassociated 
facts about words, punctuation, 
penmanship, and complicated forms 
of sentences that have never yet 
been needed by a pupil in school. 

Since so much of the child’s learn- 
ing in the past has been accumulat- 
ing information — often forgotten 
after the test —- it is important that 
the educators responsible for the 
curriculum look well at every sub- 
ject for its opportunities for giving 
the children choices. 

These choices should be real 
choices, not seeming choices. If the 
teacher sets the stage for a particular 
activity that she wishes the children 
to choose, she must be prepared for 


a rejection of the plan. The children 
may have other ideas. If she feels 
that the activity fills a real need, 
and the children have no choice, it 
is folly to pretend that the children 
chose it. The children quite often 
see through the ruses, are passive, 
just waiting until the teacher brings 
out what she really wishes them to 
do. 

As in the case of the three-year- 
old in the nursery school, the child 
of any age has a right to know when 
a thing is a command —- a no-choice 
command, and when it is merely a 
suggestion, something to be consid- 
ered, chosen if desired, or rejected 
if the pupil sees no possibilities in 
the suggestion. 

When the mother or the teacher 
says, “Don’t,” does she mean it? 
The child may know quite well that 
she doesn’t really mean it, that she 
is just making that kind of noises, 
and is hardly conscious that she is 
saying the word. If the adult stops 
to think before she says, “Don’t,” 
she realizes she didn’t really mean 
for the child to take her seriously. 
But there may come a time when 
she does mean it and the child 
won't know when. 

The parent or teacher who pro- 
nounces ultimatums often finds him- 
self facing difficulties. If he threatens 
specific punishment for certain of- 
fenses, he should be sure that he 
can administer that punishment 
and that he wants to. There is 
always danger lurking in hard and 
fast rules made arbitrarily for a 
croup. A teacher may say, “The 
next one that talks without per- 
mission will stay after school.” 
The next instant she may realize 
that she, herself, can’t stay that 
evening. The next offender may be a 
first offender who would feel for- 
ever disgraced if she had to stay 
after school as punishment for the 
first time in her life. 

Perhaps it would be a_ better 
solution if she explained acceptable 
behavior, then kept her eyes and 
ears open. Then a deliberate of- 
fender who is injuring his and 
others’ good work can be asked to 
come in after school to talk the 
matter over with the teacher. 

We will assume that the teacher 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Precision Fun for Better Thinking 


in Art Work 


STELLA E. WIDER, 


Associate Supervisor Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Ir IS advisable, not to give more 
than one game a week, in order to 
keep the interest alive. One teacher 
kept the game for rainy days, or 
indoor recess, and reported that 
the children invariably demanded 
the game whenever INDOOR was 
announced. 

As the children become familiar 
with the order of the “fun test,” 
take up different measurements. 
These might be — side of window 
pane, height of blackboard, width of 
teacher’s desk, width of pupil’s desk, 
width of door. There are many 
things outside which make for a 
“fun test.” Don’t forget to repeat 
measurements which you would 
like pupils to recognize easily. 

To keep them on their toes, give 
the test a relative turn. For example 

- put an eighteen-inch horizontal 
with a six-inch horizontal, and ask 
how many times greater is the one 
than the other, or put a three-inch 
horizontal at right angle to a twelve- 
inch vertical to find how many times 
greater is the one than the other. 

If you want some real fun, try it 
out with adults, at a PTA meeting! 
When blackboards are not con- 
venient, use on inch-wide strips of 
paper. These can be taped to any 
wall with cellophane. For a class- 
room party, print the answers on 
the backs of the ribbons, large 
enough for all to see. Reverse the 
ribbons at answer time. Give a new 
ruler, or yardstick, as prize. 

Best of all, note the improvement 
in observation which pupils enjoy- 
ing such tests show in their art 
work. Thus indirectly, they are 
made conscious of proportions all 
about them, and a habit of observing 
is formed, which can follow a life- 
time. 

Art, happily, is not to be confined 
to a “grade” limit, as are so many 
other subjects of the curriculi. At 
the same time, one must keep with- 
in limitations, in public school work 


for the sake of average uniform 
abilities. When a supervisor finds 
a weak spot in an upper grade gen- 
erality, a wise procedure is to intro- 
duce a cure for it, in the groups 
below it. 

Pupils of the junior high level, 
were found to be woefully lacking 
in precision, or accurate seeing in 
their art work. For example —- in 
outdoor sketching, windows were 
too often square, doors out of pro- 
portion to size of building, tree 
trunks made without consideration 
of relative proportion to other parts 
of the tree, etc., etc., etc. A pupil 
sent to the locker for a sheet of 
twelve by eighteen paper would 
return with a nine by twelve inch, 
even a six by nine inch. When a 
group was asked to make a one-inch 
margin (freehand), the range would 
be from one fourth to two inches. 
Something must be done to make 
the children more observing, more 
accurate in their observations. 

Hence the introduction of what 
was termed “precision fun.” As the 
children understood that the eye 
tests were “just for fun,” and that 
they were not to be graded on the 
answers, the tests became games. 
How they enjoyed them, even the 
youngsters in the third and fourth 
years, and —- they ALWAYS begged 
for more. However, not more than 
two tryouts were given at one time. 
This kept the interest up, and 
stimulated sub-conscious individual 
observations. 


Sunrise Song 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Arise, arise, 


And greet the day; 
The sun is up 

And the birds are gay! 
Arise, arise, arise! 


So surprisingly interested were the 
pupils in this sort of game, that “fun 
tests” were given in varying forms, 
at fairly frequent intervals, from 
the third year ap. 

There are infinite ways for con- 
ducting the “fun tests.” Any clever 
teacher, boy, or girl, can create 
variations. Here is one suggested 
method of approach: 

Have pupils letter on a scrap of 
paper, a column— 


A— 


Put similar letters on the board, 

but some distance apart. After “A’’ 
on the board, draw a_ horizontal 
line, say twelve inches long. 
(If you cannot trust to your own 
accuracy, put light dots for all five 
measurements, at one time, with a 
yardstick. Not knowing what is 
coming will keep your measurements 
with the yardstick from giving 
anyone a cue. Next, ask pupils to 
write after the “A” on their papers 
what they think the length of the 
line is. 

Fill in “B” dots — perhaps or a 
three-inch vertical line. “C”? might 
bé a six-inch slanting line. For “D,”’ 
try an eighteen-inch horizontal, **E”’ 
—- a two-inch vertical. Now go back, 
and measure line one for the class, 
with the yardstick. Put the answer 
on the board by your “A.” Call 
for the hands of those whose answers 
were correct. Tell them to give 
themselves twenty points. Then call 
for the hands of those whose answers 
fell between eleven and thirteen 
inches. Let them have fifteen points 
on their estimates. All others who 
tried get ten points. (This assures 
no blanks next time.) Proceed in the 
same way for the other four meas- 
urements. The person, or persons, 
having top score, wins, as in any 
game. 
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Cour — PASTE sounds like a 
simple title. It is a simple title and 
also a simple problem. It invilves 
only this: brains and hands (which 
we all have), paper, and 
paste. 

When I talk of a problem such 
as this, I realize that the pendulum 
has swung toward the progressive 
side again. It is not in any manner a 
dictated problem. Again, as in paper 
sculpture, the paper, paste, scissors 
and inspiration are cast out and the 
imagination and hands go to work. 
There are no definile 
definite limitations. 

It is a problem which may be 
used at any time of the year and 
after any inspiration. I shall name a 
few; fall leaves, fall or winter sports, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 


scissors 


rules: no 


mas, snowmen, snow flakes, Easter 


rabbit, 


poems, 


patriotic, 
stories. 


spring, 
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Cut-Paste 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


songs, 


Again, as in paper sculpture, we 
urge the children to use their imag- 
inations. I also like to see them use 
unique papers, wall paper, finger 
painted paper, as well as scraps of 
cloth, yarn, ete. 

Probably the best way to go about 
this project is to establish the in- 
spiration. Let us take, for example, 
that of the snowman. The ideas may 
run into snow sculpture, which is 
more complicated, as well as snow- 
men, which are relatively simple. 
You may decide to give each child 
a background paper of — say black 
or dark blue — 12” x 18’’. The first 
project is to discuss — in other words 
build up the impetus. Second, allow 
the children to draw, sketch, or 
paint original ideas and plans. Be 
sure, also, to allow them time to 


First and second grade attempts at cut-paste free hand cutting 
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collect extra materials such as cloth, 
which they may wish to use in their 
composition. 

Finally, the results will all be 
done on the same size back, perhaps 
12” x 18” and of the same theme — 
but all may be considerably dif- 
ferent. We will hope they will be. 

As far as evaluation is concerned, 
[ hope the progressive teacher will 
look at the results and say:— 

1. Did he grow in executing this 
project? 

2. Does it show originality? 

3. Did he fear it or appear brave 
in the undertaking of this project? 

4. Did he 
factory completion? 

Such should prove 
worthy and such should be the aims 
in all these We shall 


rapidly see that perfection, finish, 


carry it to a satis- 


evaluating 


products. 


and photographic likeness will fall 
by the wayside and give way to 


growth, originality and creative 


thinking. 


Don’t Forget 
the Good Old Methods 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


le SOME of us recall our early 
school days, we will find that some 
of the customs in those days could 
stand up very well with customs of 
today. 

It is a pity that so many of the 
good methods of teaching have been 
scrapped because some educator has 
been afraid he will be tagged “old 
fashioned or because some publish- 
ing house wants to put new text 
books on the market. 

It might be an advantage to pres- 
ent day teachers to go back a few 
years with us and see that teaching 
in the early 1900’s was thoroughly 
interesting and educational in every 
sense of the word. Probably it would 
be better to review each subject 
separately as it was taught us in 
those other years. 

READING: As we recall it, we 
were taught first the alphabet, 
secondly, the phonetic sounds, third, 
the individual words and fourth, 
the words in sentences and lastly, 


we were given our primers. By that 
time there were no two ways about 
it. We could either read or we 
couldn’t. If we could, we went to 
Grade II, if not we stayed behind 
until we could. 

SPELLING: We had a list of 


words to Jearn in a specified time. 


We used cut out letters on our desks- 


to “build the words”. If we failed 
in any word later dictated to us, we 
wrote that word a sufficient number 
of times until we had learned it. 
On Fridays we had a _ Spelling 
Match, and that event surely must 
have shown teacher and pupil alike 
whether we could spell orally or not. 

ARITHMETIC: We learned the 
tables first, last and always. That 
was a “must.” Then the teacher 
sharpened our arithmetic sense by 
giving plenty of drill in the following 
manner. She would stand before the 
class and say quickly, “five times 
four, divided by five, plus seven, 
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vlus one, divided by two, times six 
and what is the answer?” 

If we came up with thirty-six, 
we were doing only what we should. 

It seemed to us that problems 
always dealt with “A” going one 
way, “B”, another, and the ques- 
tion was when did they meet? Prob- 
lems as a whole, were most difficult 
and uninteresting because we didn’t 
known any “A” or “B” and we 
really didn’t care if and when they 
met. 

GEOGRAPHY: This subject was 
taught us religiously every single 
day. Whenever we see a “‘pointer”’ it 
brings to our minds the days when 
the teacher would pull down a map 
of the United States, hand us a 
pointer and send us to the board to 
designate the capital and largest 
city of each and every state in the 
union. At least when they finished 
with us in those years, we could 
name the oceans, the continents, the 
countries, the towns, cities, lakes, 
and rivers of the whole world. Did 
that information hurt us? Not a bit! 

<NGLISH AND  LITERA- 
TURE: In our English classes, we 
learned the parts of speech and knew 
enough not to split our infinitives. 
Our work was almost wholly drill 
work and quite boring and unin- 
teresting. In literature, however, 
most of us, in spite of ourselves 
learned to recite poetry which we 
can remember to this day. 

We copied the words from the 
board, memorized the poems and 
then recited them individually and 
collectively. Those recitations 
formed the entertainment for all 
visitors to our classrooms and the 
lounder we shouted the words in 
our singsong manner the greater the 
applause from our listeners. What if 
we didn’t always understand what 
we were saying, the full meaning 
would come to us later in life any- 
way. 

We could go on reminiscencing in 
this manner but doubt if it is neces- 
sary to do that. If we have shown 
that the foundation our education 
years ago was solidly built and long 
lasting, then we have proved our 
point; namely, that we must never 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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The Pattern of Development of Child Art 


KENNETH R. KUEMMERLEIN 


Art Instructor, Appleton Senior High School 


If we are to have a meaningful 
art program in the general curricu- 
lum of our schools, from kinder- 
garten through high school, we 
must have a clear philosophy of 
general education. 

It is commonly agreed that we 
are concerned with the development 
of the individual in an integrated 
democratic society. We know that 
the education of an individual is a 
never-ending process involving phys- 
ical, mental, social, emotional, spir- 
itual and moral growth. 

These processes have their part in 
a creative program of art at any 
grade level, provided we find pos- 
itive experiences that lead to crea- 
tive thinking. 

From psychological investigations 
these truths on growth and devel- 
opment in children have been pro- 
duced: 

1. The child is at all times a 
unity, growing through functional 
and purposeful thinking. 

2. Growth and learning reveal 
wide unique individual differences 
and tend to follow an orderly pat- 
tern which may be but vaguely 
related to chronological age. 

3. Feeling and emotion accom- 
pany all conscious human experi- 
ences. Learning is facilitated and 
psychosomatic symptoms decreased 
if the emotional needs of children 
are satisfied through: a sense of 
belonging, a feeling of achievement, 
freedom from fear, freedom from 
excessive guilt feelings, need for 
love and affection and a need for 
understanding.* 

As children grow in our cultural 
environment even with the most 
favorable family and community 
influences, each child must struggle 
to communicate and also understand 
communications. Each child must 
grope and fumble in his efforts to 
organize and relate many experi- 
ences, some conflicting, some dis- 
turbing. 

Art experiences will permit the 


child to explore and experiment in 


* Taken from Appleton Public School Report of 
Curriculum Committee. 


his own individual way. We can 
encourage him to do what is mean- 
ingful at that particular time in his 
development. 

Because of our desire to make 
things purposeful we hasten the 
child on to more complex problems 
before he himself has fully under- 
stood the simple problems. We are 
apt to deplore the child’s crude 
awkward fumbling attempts in 
childish experimentation. Too often 
we hasten to direct and correct his 
seemingly aimless attempts and 
thus stifle the child’s sincere efforts 
at communication. 

From the principles of child 
growth and development, we know 
that there is a sequence of changing 
techniques and interests. Every child 
will pass through this pattern at 
different times. Some children hurry 
and others linger, but in every 
case, each child should be per- 
mitted and encouraged to experi- 
ment and explore. When each child 
finds what he needs for his graphic 
statement, he will go on to more 
complex efforts. 7 

We are aware of the sequential 
pattern of growth in art as evi- 
denced by the many studies of art 
educators, artists, psychologists and 
psychiatrists. Some of the studies, 
interestingly enough, have early 
beginnings in the efforts of edu- 
cators to evaluate child art many 
years ago. 

I would like to list a few of these 
significant findings to show that 
creative child art is not a new study. 

Herbert Spencer (book on art 
education, 1859) stated: “What is 
it the child first tries to represent? 
Things that are large, things that 
are attractive in color, things round 
and things with which the child 
has pleasurable associations. Also, 
human things from which the child 
receives sO many emotions: cows, 
dogs, interesting for the many 
phenomena they present, houses, 


always visible and striking in their 


+ The Psychological Approach to Ar! end Art Educa- 
tion, Thomas Mauro. ; 
tt National Society for Study of Education Ari in 
American Life and Education, 40th Yearbook. 


size and contrast of parts. During 
early childhood no formal drawing 
lessons are possible. We must en- 
courage and guide the child’s efforts 
as normal exercises of the percep- 
tions and powers of manipulation. 
The question-is not whether the 
child is producing good drawings: 
it is whether the child is developing 
its faculties.” 

James Sully (1895) in Studies of 
Childhood, states: “The art of chil- 
dren is a thing by itself. The little 
artists are still more of a symbolist 
than a naturalist. Crude, defective, 
self-contradictory even as these early 
designs are, they are not wholly 
destitute of artistic qualities.” 

William Stern, German psychol- 
ogist, in the Psychology of Early 
Childhood up to Six Years, said: 
“Scribbling is to drawing as bab- 
bling is to speech.’’* 

Franz Cizek of Vienna first dem- 
onstrated both the aesthetic and 
psychological advantages of releas- 
ing the creative impulse present in 
all children. He found in children’s 
drawings certain ““re-occuring 
faults.” These “faults” are the 
external fundamental laws of chil- 
dren’s creative work. These are 
characteristic and typical of their 
work.t 

Cizek says, “Each child has a 
personality of his own, he has his 
own thoughts and his own form of 
expression. His art has nothing to 
do with exactitude, the faithful 
copying of nature, but his art is 
creative and unique. 

In every creative effort of children 
there is a form of confession by the 
child. He makes real his desires, 
unconscious hopes, fears, dreams 
and inclinations. The child creates 
only for himself and his art is 
distinctly apart from adult art. 

Children will draw animals and 
indicate fur around the entire out- 
side and not on the inside form. 
They explain that the animal has 
no fur on the inside. Houses appear 


without solid opaque walls. be- 


* Child Art, Wilhelm Viola, 1942. 
t Child Art and Franz Ciss=, Wiheim Viola, 1936. 
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cause life going on inside is more 
important than the walls. It is 
emotionally important to them.” tt 

Cizek made an important con- 
tribution to the study of child art 
and it is well to remember his 
studies came first and then the 
findings of the psychologists. What 
material have the psychologists to 
offer in the pattern of development 
in child art?* 

Bubler observed the children’s 
drawings passed through: 

1. preliminary scribbling, leading 
to accidental resemblance to rep- 
resentative function. 

2. drawing from memory 

3. drawing by adding part to 
parts to complete a _ picture. 

Hurlock and Thomson state: 

1. For young children, drawing 
is a language, a means of expressing 
ideas in which symbols are used. 

2. The courage to express ideas 
through pictures increases up to the 
age of 12 or 13 years. 

3. Children like to draw large. 
distinct figures, expressed with few 
lines. 

4, Older children show less pleas- 
ure in drawing the human form. 
The general decrease in confidence 
accompanying the increase in ego 
and discrimination is typical. How- 
ever, no evidence of less interest 
among older than younger children 
in drawing figures has been found. 

5. There is little relationship of 
age or intelligence in the ability 
to give artistic expression. 

Schmid] Waehner cites these few 
examples: 

1. Periods of difficulty in family 
relationship, religious trouble and 
anxieties show marked changes in 
the color and design qualities of 
observed children. 

2. There are definite correlations 
of emotional attitudes with art 
production and these form ap- 
proaches to personality problems. 

3. It is necessary to analyze 
form elements, disregarding rep- 
resentational content and _ study 
the frequency of these form ele- 
ments. t 

The psychologists and psychia- 

+ Child Art and Frans Cisek, Wilhelm Viola, 1936. 

Formal Criteria for the Analysis of Children's Draw- 

Sees ourna! of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 12, 

Hurlock, E. B, and Thomson J. L., Children's 


Drawings: An Experimental Study of Perception. 
Child ment 5, 1934. Pages 127-138. 


trists have more or less organized 
the observations and findings of 
their studies in a scientific manner 
to further confirm the earlier dis- 
coveries of Cizek and others. 

Along with these studies in child 
art we must give some thought 
to the experiences of creating. Our 
life is artistic or dull in proportion 
to our creative gifts. The business 
of the teacher is to provoke the 
child into wanting to know more 
about his ideas, materials, and 
methods, so that he can get about 
the satisfying of his creative needs. tt 

The elements to create are bound 
up in human emotion and in the 
expression of those emotions. Not 
enough opportunities are afforded 
in the curriculum to supply this 
development of the emotional and 
creative side of each child’s per- 
sonality. 

In the lower grades we have 
many opportunities to develop many 
of the forms of expression through 
dance, song, dramatic play, pan- 
tomime and graphic interpretation. 
I refer to those free, spontaneous 
expressive activities not directed 
by adult standards. 

What is the emotional develop- 
ment of the personality? It is to 
more deeply feel and sense an ex- 
perience. Arnold Blanch, an Amer- 
ican artist of today, expressed the 
opinion that educators should help 
develop more of a curiosity in 
children to see, feel and sense our 
environment. To sharpen those 
senses we must use careful, thought- 
ful stimulation at each child’s level 
of understanding. 


What are the techniques a teacher 
might employ to make an art ex- 
perience more creative? We must 
first extend the opportunity to 
play, to explore, to experiment and 
to invent in the art activities of all 
children. 

We can find much of our direction 
to help children through class dis- 
cussion, trips, visits, new experi- 
ences and questions on what we did 
or what we found out. All these 
lead to a chain reaction of exciting 
contributions in creative thinking. 


tt Lowenfeld, Viktor, Creative end Mcnial Growth. 
N. Y. MacMillan, 1949, 
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Each child has a free choice of 
selecting new approaches as he 
sees a need. As he chooses some 
personal experience for depicting a 
graphic form the child repeats those 
forms over and over again. He is 
struggling to acquire a clear concept 
of it. It is wise to help and encourage 
him to fully understand that ex- 
perience, then he will go on to 
other subjects. This understanding 
gives him mental and physical se- 
curity and thus affords mental 
possession of that experience. 

There are many technical tools 
available for our use in enriching 
children’s experiences — radio, rec- 
ords, movies, plays, songs, poems, 
stories, dances, etc. These examples, 
used wisely and with the proper 
timing will add to the child’s de- 
velopment. Individual and group 
stimulation is a necessary thing to 
help the child know more about 
what he draws or paints. 

If we were to ask children in our 
classes to draw whatever they 
wished, the results would be at 
their levels of visual understanding. 
Then, if we draw over and over 
again those interesting things they 
chose; but stimulating them to 
better understand those experiences, 
their visual concepts will be broad- 
ened and enriched. 

Repetition is a characteristic of 
all creative work of children. It 
will occur constantly until the child 
acquires a clear visual concept 
and makes it a part of his under- 
standing. This explains the chang- 
ing patterns or schemes of the early 
drawing stages of children. When a 
scheme or system clearly expresses 
what the child desired to “say,” he 
goes on to further schemes. 

Every teacher should have spe- 
cific knowledge of mental and phys- 
ical growth levels of children and 
recognize the extreme variations 
in their graphic expression on each 
level. 

All must understand, 
encourage and extend the efforts 
of each child in his creative work 
and provide many experiences in 


drawing, painting and construction. 
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Posters 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


In OUR school we make posters 
only when we need them to use in 
our school building. We are a tuition 
school and we believe in giving 
scholarships to worthy children who 
can’t afford to pay the tuition. The 
parents have a sale twice a year to 
help raise money to pay part or all 
tuition for children in less fortunate 


financial circumstances than their 
own children. 
Other schools raise money for 


other purposes. We therefore present 
this plan which we found successful 
hoping that other schools may find 
something helpful in our efforts. 

One of the difficulties in making 
posters is to get all of the informa- 
tion on one poster. This was our 
plan. 

Illustration I shows how the entire 
bulletin board was used as a unit to 
give the information needed. 

Different committees of children 
worked on each of the three sections 
shown on one bulletin board. Within 
each section individuals worked on 
papers of different colors and sizes. 
The committees then assembled the 
papers they liked best. Many chil- 
dren printed strips of words. We had 
four bulletin boards in different 


parts of the school. Each bulletin 
board gave all the information 
needed. Since there are four floors in 
our school it was practical to have 
the information on each floor. 
Many children 


printed many 


strips of words. They had choices of 
paint and paper. We did not use 
paper of every color. We used dark 
blue paper, red paper, green, black, 
yellow, purple, white and orange. 
We did not use pink, lavender, 
brown, turquoise and many other 
colors. 

Children used any paint which 
made contrast with the background 
color of the paper. Some children did 
not choose well. A common mistake 
in poster making with adults and 
children is not having enough con- 
trast to make the words stand out 
well. 

We discussed the fact that we 
would use thick tempera paint since 
the paint was put on colored paper. 
Thin paint would lose its own color 
and take on the color of the back- 
ground paper. Children learned by 
making mistakes. A thin yellow 
paint on dark blue paper did not 
show off. The words couldn’t be 
read four feet away. 

Some children made many strips. 


They were very happy if any of 


their strips were chosen by the 
committees for the four bulletin 
boards in the halls. 

Those who had none chosen could 
see why. (1) Perhaps the letters 
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were made so small that they didn’t 
show up. (2) The child may have 
left no space between each word. 
This is a common mistake. (3) The 
paint may have been too thin. The 
letters then faded into the back- 
ground, 

Children who had some strips 
chosen by the committees and 
some strips left out could see why 
some strips were chosen. 

Some children noticed that others 
had done better work. The com- 
mittee chose the strips they liked 
best. These children may have been 
disappointed. Life is full of dis- 
appointments. Children to 
face them. 

Often children who make good 
printing are not the same children 
who do beautiful drawing. This 
poster problem therefore gave differ- 
ent children the opportunity to be 
the leaders by having more of their 
work chosen by the committees. 

The assembling of the strips and 
arranging them on _ the bulletin 
board was excellent training for the 
committees. The teacher heard such 
remarks as, ““The red strip looks fine 
next to the white strip with the red 
printing’ or “No, don’t use the 
green strip on this bulletin board. It 
stands out too plain. Let’s put the 
green together on 
bulletin board.” 


ones another 

We tried another experiment to 
get posters for the Clothing Sale. 
Jon (Illustration II) is printing the 


words, “Clothing Sale” on a piece of 


black paper. He cut the shape of a 
shirt out of gay red printed calico. 

Illustration ITI shows two finished 
posters. 

It may be interesting at this point 
to describe how 
posters. 

Illustration ITV shows free hand 
designs made before the semi ab- 
stract posters were put together. 
The children took many large pieces 
of tagboard and wrapping paper and 
very quickly with large brushes put 
in many horizontal strokes across a 
paper to make striped material. To 
some of these designs they quickly 
brushed in vertical strokes to make 
some of the designs look like plaids. 
This was excellent experience. The 


we began these 
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children had practice in making big 
free brush strokes. They invented 
striped material of all kinds by 
making one line darker than an- 
other or one stripe wider 
another. 

The art teacher is continually 


than 


‘faced with the problem of getting 


children to paint definite patterns 
with contrasting colors. Some 
painted delicate lines such as pink, 
blue and lavender. They saw that 
these did not stand out well to make 
the poster design rich in color. By 
looking at designs finished by some 
members of the class, other children 
tried bolder patterns and liked them 
better for this purpose. 

The parents made over four 
thousand dollars in their Autumn 
and Spring clothing sales. When the 
children heard how much money 
the parents had made they felt that 
they had had a part in it. 

A poster problem taught in this 


manner is very different from the 
lettering taught in many schools a 
number of years ago when a child 
measured each letter. Sometimes he 
made all the same size except the M 
and W which were wider. 

In. this problem the perfection of 
the.size and shape of each letter was 
not considered. (1) The appearance 
of the bulletin board as a unit was 
of first importance. (2) By grouping 
some words on each of the three 
papers on the bulletin board the 
information was more easily read. 
(3) By printing some words on paper 
of different colors (a) rich color was 
added to the bulletin board and 
(b) slogans showed up better than 
they would have if the background 
had been all one color. 

In the school of long ago, children 
were willing to practice on cutting 
or drawing different letters. Many 


- children today respond better to a 


(Turn to Page 63) 
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Art Education in Mexico 
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Arr education in the elemen- 
tary schools of Mexico aims to foster 
and develop the child’s patural im- 
pulse to express his feelings about 
his experiences. Through art educa- 
tion the child learns to express his 
impressions of the world around 
him and the products of his own 
imagination. He learns to co-ordi- 
nate his mind and hand, and to make 
the best use of tools and materials. 
Perhaps the most recognized func- 
tion of art instruction in Mexico is 
the stimulation and fostering of 
sensitiveness to beauty in its varied 
manifestations both in nature and 
in the art heritage of its past. 

Art projects are selected for three 
main purposes. First, fo give oppor- 
lunity for free expression and experi- 
mentation. This stimulates observa- 
tion, leads to clear thinking, sets 
free the creative energies, and helps 
the worker to find himself in his 
work. Free self-expression, which 
may be only eaperimental manipu- 
lation or may be an attempt to 


carry out a _ suggestion as one 
chooses, is the essential starting 


place in practically all phases of 
handwork. By these means the child 
finds himself through discovering 
what he can do with any given 
material. Consequently the teacher 
discovers what the child knows and 
can do by himself and what he needs 
to learn. Therefore, the essentials 
toward free expression are: (a) happy 
interest in the idea involved; (b) 
absolute freedom from fear and 
ridicule; (c) an encouraging degree 
of success; and (d) complete depend- 
ence upon one’s own effort. 

In the second place, art projects 
are selected purposely do establish 
standards of appreciation for the 
common activities of daily life. Prac- 
tical knowledge gained through ac- 
tual experience in making it himself 
adds a richness to the life of the 
Mexican child that can come in no 
other way. 


The third reason is to develop skill 
in manipulation. This is in accord 
with the belief that a very close 
relationship exists between mental 
ability and muscular co-ordination. 
Many instances on record in Mexi- 


can education prove the stimulating 
power of handwork of all sorts in 
awakening dormant power and in 
developing refined appreciation. 
Thusly, the essentials toward de- 
velopment of skill are five-fold: 
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(1) keen interest in the undertaking; 
(2) clear understanding of what is to 
be done; (3) careful planning before 
the work is begun; (4) definite and 
orderly steps of procedure; and (5) a 


growing appreciation of accurate — 


results. 

Most projects chosen grow out of 
daily experiences of the child. There- 
fore, the teacher builds upon a sure 
foundation of actual knowledge. The 
mechanics of any suggested products 
are on the level of the child’s ability 
to understand and to manipulate in 
order that he may work intelligently. 

Observation and research show 
that the Mexican child has three 
dominant interests. His first in- 
terest is play. This suggests toys, 
dolls, games, and dramatics. 

Next, he has friendly interests. 


These suggest gifts, Christmas, 
birthdays, Easter, and national holi- 
days. 


Last, but not least, the child has 
creative interests and free expres- 
sion. These find a medium in pic- 
tures of all sorts, made with crayon, 
watercolor or by paper cutting or 
tearing. 

The first step in art for the Mexi- 
can child is drawing simple lines 
without meaning. That is what is 
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called the period of-random effort. 
The child is momentarily pleased to 
make random with crayon, to snip 
with the scissors, or to make 
splotches with his paints. 

As time goes on, curiosity leads 


‘the child to experiment and_ see 


what will happen. He begins to see 
shapes in his random lines and spots, 
His imagination clothes them with 
meaning which no one else can dis- 
cover, but which pleases him. This 
phase of development is termed the 
period of discovery of meaning. 


The third step in the child’s ex- 
pression is the period of purposeful 
effort. His pleasure in some special 
object or event causes the child to 
strive to picture it, and his efforts 
become purposeful and less random. 

Art instruction in Mexico, like in 
the United States, is becoming more 
evident in other subjects in the 
curriculum. It is no longer con- 
cerned simply with fifteen or twenty 
minutes in the daily program. It is 
beginning to serve the school, the 
home and the community. 


Grandma Goose's Callers 


One lovely sunny afternoon 
When all her work was through: 
Fat Auntie Duck decided she 
Would make a call or two. 


So dressing in her very best 
at, 
She started out upon her way 


With 


parasol and_ hi 


To visit Mrs. Cat. 


Now Mrs. Cat was not at home, 
And Grandma Goose was next 
Upon her list, so Auntie Duck 
best 


Smiling her very 


SHEILA STINSON 


Soon knocked upon dear grandma’s door 
And such a welcome she 

Received: Old grandma asked her in 
And said, “Ill make some tea.” 


They'd just sat down to drink their tea 
When someone tapped quite loud, 
And there stood Mrs. Cotten Ear, 


And Nancy Mouse, right proud. 


Well — such a visit they did have 

"Til almost half-past three; 
Talking and laughing all the while, 
And drinking grandma’s tea. 


Miss Nancy had a new blue dress, 
A basket on 
And in the basket, pink and tall, 
A cake that still was warm. 


her arm; 


“Do not wait until some deed of 
greatness you may do, 

Do not wait to shed your light 

afar. 
To the many duties ever near you 
now be true, 

Brighten up the corner where you 

are.” 

These words taken from the song 
by Charles H. Gabriel, are good in 
thought and in practice. Every 
classroom and_ school, especially 
those built years ago, has dull and 
seemingly useless corners. With a 
little initiative a bright and colorful 
spot can take the place of the offend- 
ing one. Burnet school is one of the 
oldest school buildings in San An- 
tonio and there were many odd 
corners waiting for help. Here is 
what was done to brighten up our 
corners. It can be done anywhere. 
So grab your initiative by the horns 
and dip your paint brush in the 
can and go to work on an interesting 
and exciting experience. 

Stair Landing 

One stair landing in the building 
had a low dim section. Nothing 
seemed to help its gloom. Using 
tempera paint on beaver board 
sections plus patterns cut from color 
books if you can’t draw, a visual 
resume of the children’s favorite 


Brighten Up the Corner Where You Are 


MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


Elementary Teacher, Burnet School, San Antonio, Texas 


rhymes and stories did the trick. A 
bright blue background, white 
smoke effect and the bright costumes 
of the book characters presented 
make a neat and colorful landing. 
The theme Books are the gate 
way to a new world. 
Cafeteria Sore Spot 

Rough spots where a_ window 
had been changed and a blankness 
of too much wall space added 
nothing to our cafeteria. Under 
supervision the upper grade boys 
and girls executed a colored chalk 


mural on brown wrapping paper to 


take care of this temporary corner 
until the cafeteria was done over 
later. Aside from the beauty of the 
mural there was the special pride of 
the laborers when their work was in 
place for all to enjoy at lunch time. 
Theme—Birds, insects and animals 
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in the garden. New words added to 
the childrens speaking vocabulary 
as most of them are non-English 
speaking children of Mexican ex- 
traction; were: 
snail chipmunk turtle pigeon 
vaterpillar ant butterfly bird bath 
trowel vine dove cardinal oriole 
bees morning glory daisy jonquil 
lily grass black bird blue jay poppy 
sparrow autumn geranium trellis 
and others. 
Clinic Screen 

Our clinic is simply a portion of a 
hall set aside for the nurse. There 
was no privacy. A huge plywood 
screen furnished by the school 


maintenance department settled this 
problem. It was painted white. To 
divert the attention of the children 
waiting treatment a 
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broad flat treatment. Many a fright- 
ened child forgot his fear in looking 
for Willie, the worm, who lives in 
an apple in the middle of the screen. 
Theme — Children at play with 
their toys and pets. 
Class Room Bulletin Board 
Even though small the class room 
bulletin board need not be a stilted 
array of papers. It can be both 
pleasing to look at as well as prac- 
tical. This is small board used to 
display class room work on Japan. 
Back of the Room Corner 
During the study of Japan, a 
Tea-House was made in the corner, 
too small for anything else. It was a 
privileged place. Those who finished 
their work could go with books or 
games to rest in the Tea-House. 
Old Door into Diaramas 
Upper grade boys with the jani- 


tor’s help made a door closed 
between two classrooms into a 
display place for Social Studies 


work. They painted the back wall. 


sky blue and the side walls of the 
shelves grey blue. Seasonal changes 
keeps the corner one of inspiration 
and interest to all. 
Classroom Rejuvenation 

With small children the element of 
change is vital to their interest. 
Inexpensive and quickly done things 
in gay colors are in order. 
Tempera drawings on the wall 

If you can not draw directly on 
the wall use beaver board cut to 
fit the space. Broad open spaces 
were left in an over crowded room 
that had to be utilized to eliminate 
stress. So Mother Goose filled the 
space above a small table and 
chair placed between radiator and 
door as a library unit. Dressed in 
bright blue with a bright red vest 
and white apron she was a source 
of delight to the children and the 
guardian of all the Mother Goose 
books in the class room. Painted 
directly on the walls she washed off 
easily to make room for the circus 
later. 

The juggler and the balloon man 
were permanent number and color 
charts made by taking parts of the 


blackboard, and painting them 
white. The board was_ bordered 


with metallic paper stripping. Tem- 


pera flat drawings were painted 
directly on the white painted black- 
board. Many number games and 
color games were learned from these 
brightened up corners. 
Cloth Phonics Charts 
Rectangles made of hemmed un- 


bleached domestic form the base. 
Letters and words were drawn in 
pencil then sewed in black wool 
thread with back hand stitch. Ob- 
jects were cut from colored cloth 
scraps and appliqued in place with 
wool thread in button hole stitch. 

This takes a little time but is 
washable, sunfast and permanent. 
Can be used for phonics, numbers, 
colors and vocabulary building. Use 
as a border or pin to window curtains. 

Crayon Illustrations 

Three ply Strathmore paper and 
crayons’ made the upper black- 
board border. It represents verses 
and songs to be learned during the 
term. Put two such songs or verses 
to a section and you will have work 
and entertainment and decorations 
all in one. 

Beaver board charts 

Cut beaver board into pieces 3% 
feet long and 28 inches wide. Paint 
to match or harmonize with room 
color. Lean against the blackboard 
ledge. Use for number and color 
word, seasonal matter, class news- 
paper, and to put up permanent 
remedial reading aids. 
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The Third Grade Makes a Quiz Book 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The winter months when much time must be 
spent indoors is a fine time to interest second or 
third grade boys and girls in making a Quiz Book 
for another division of the grade or for a group of 
younger children. Painting the pictures for 
illustrations and writing the quiz material, with 
the teacher’s help, proved to be a very worthwhile 
and pleasant indoor winter activity for the boys 
and girls participating. 

Before the pictures and charts were fastened 
in the large Quiz Book they were used for match- 
ing. The charts were placed on the blackboard 
ledge with large enough space between each for 
the easel paintings. A child would read one of the 
charts; then choose the correct picture and place 
it by the chart. 

Here is the quiz material which the boys and 
girls prepared: 

We read a story about this. 

His name was Timothy. 

When it gets cold he buries himself in the mud. 
He sleeps all winter. 

In the spring he wakes up. 

He carries his heuse on his back. 

Who is he? 


(Picture | Turtle) 


Peture / 


There is snow on the ground. 

See that red bird on a bush! 

He looks pretty with the snow. 
He has a black patch around his bill. 
His bill is strong and thick. 

He has a top-knot on his head. 
Guess what bird this is! 

(Picture 2 


Cardinal) 


Pcetare 2 


This animal has sharp claws. 

She uses them to catch smaller animals. 

But, she can draw them in. — 

She climbs on a chair or something high to sleep. 
She can see in the dark. 

Can you guess this animal? 


(Picture 3 - Cat) 


We have a poem we like about this. 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts wrote it. 

It is a farm poem. 

It tells the kind of sound these fowls make. 
Joe painted a picture of one of them. 

Do you know the name of the poem? 


(Picture 4 — “*The Hens” 
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This animal is shy and timid. 

It likes to live in the woods. 
Children have tame ones for pets. 
It scratches out a hole in the ground. 
This is its nest. 

It lines it with fur from its body. 

If you chase it, it will hide in holes. 


Here are its footprints when hopping: 


@ 


Here are its footprints when sitting: 


Oo 
O 


What is this animal? 


leep. 


Cat 


Rabbit) 


(Picture 5 — 


Leis Lenski wrote a story we like. 

It is about something that goes. 
me And it isn’t *“*The Little Fire Engine.” 
It is something you ride in often. 
What is it? 


(Picture 6 — ‘“*The Little Auto’’) 
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This is a farm animal. 

He likes to lie in the mud. 

He just loves to eat. 

He gives us food. 

It is pork. 

He has thick, tough skin. 

It makes leather for shoes and gloves. 

What is this animal? 

Pig) 


(Picture 7 


Meta re] 


Another bird 
has a big, 
strong bill. 
It pecks out 
holes in trees. 
Elizabeth 
Madox 
Roberts 

wrote a poem 
about it, too. 
Can you tell 
the name of 
the poem? 
(Picture 8 — 
‘*The 


W oodpecker’’) 
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The First Americans 
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A Unit for Primary and Middle Grades 


MARIAN M. LEE 


Teacher, Third Grade, Gwynne School, Fort Myers, Florida 


Tue MAGNIFICENCE of the 
Rockies, the breath-taking beauty 
of the West, the climb to Pikes 
Peak, The Western Folklore Con- 
ference, all this and much more 
about my summer in the West 
made me anxious to bring to my 
third grade pupils here in Florida 
something of the old and the new 
West. Instead our unit of study 
became a study of the Indians, or 
The First Americans, as the pupils 
called them. 

Colorful pictures taken of the 
Rodeo Parade in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, and the part the Indians took 
in both the parade and rodeo in- 
terested my pupils very much. The 
children liked the colorful festive 
Indian costumes and the beautiful 
horses they rode. They enjoyed 
hearing about the dances they did in 
Denver, Colorado, and at the Rodeo. 
Then we read in our first Weekly 
Reader, The Children’s Newspaper, 
the story, Indians Hold Powwows. 
We learned: 

A Powwow is a big Indian Meet- 
ing. 


Powwow means a good time for 
everyone. 

Long ago Indians did dances for 
things they needed. 

Indians of today also have dances. 

Indian dress of long ago and of 
today. 

We talked about the Seminole 
Indians living here in Florida. The 
question was asked, Why are they 


‘called Indians? 


So our study of Indians began 
with Columbus and his voyages and 
why he called the inhabitants of this 
new world, Indians. My third grade 
pupils were getting a good back- 
ground for American History in 
this beginning. 

I had post cards, colored photo- 
graphs and booklets about Indians 
in the West. These were put up on 
the bulletin boards and studied and 
discussed by the children. 

Since I am a native Tar Heel, 
North Carolinian, I brought in pic- 
tures, stories and folders about the 
Cherokee Indians. The children 
looked at these and we discussed 
them. 


Then the pupils began bringing 
pictures and stories of Indians that 
they had found. Marilyn, who had 
been in school in Texas brought in 
pictures of the Navajo and Apache 
and told us something about them. 
They had studied Indians that year 
and she had been to a large museum 
in San Antonio. She told us of the 
Indian clothes she had seen. 

Douglas, who had lived in Pan- 
ama and many other places, brought 
in some beautiful things of silver 
earrings, bracelets, and spoons. They 
had been made by Indians. 

Another student had lived in 
Detroit and she had an authentic 
copy of an Indian costume. She 
came dressed in this one day, 
complete with moccasins. 

Jim brought in his Encyclopedia. 
He wanted us to see the pictures. 
He read to us about the Indians. 
Terry and several others brought in 
National Geographic Magazines. We 
had Indian pictures everywhere. 

In the schoolroom there was an 
old set of Comptons, but it had 
material about Indians. These were 
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in constant demand. Here again 
the pupils were learning to help 
themselves, how to use the Ency- 
clopedia and where to get informa- 
tion. We had reports each day 
about Indians. 

Then we began getting pictures 
and stories about the Indians of 
Florida, the Seminoles. We learned 
that the name of the Caloosahatchee 
river here in Fort Myers, was In- 
dian. Caloosa means beautiful and 
hatchee is Indian for river. I am 
told that the Indians do not like 
to hear Caloosahatchee River, just 
Caloosahatchee. 

The dress of the Seminole Indians 
is very colorful. The women and 
children wear long full skirts made 
of many pieces of bright-colored 
material sewn together on a port- 
able hand-turned sewing machine. 
Beautiful and striking designs are 
achieved. A cape around the shoul- 
ders extends to just below the waist. 


This is usually of a _ solid color. - 


Many men wear the colorful Sem- 
inole shirt made of pieces like the 
skirts. Others wear the one-piece 
dress, which is about knee length, 
while many others wear the white 
man’s clothing. 

Shelia, who has a real Seminole 
skirt and blouse, wore it to school 
one day and was much admired 
by the other children. 

Yvonne had a little Seminole 
Village. We used the Library table 
and made a Seminole village in the 
school room. Richard brought in a 
miniature canoe carved from Cy- 
press as the real canoes are. We 
had to have a lake near the village. 
Other children brought in Seminole 
dolls and soon we had quite a 
village of men, women with papooses 
on their backs and older children. 
We used small twigs for trees. It 
was the responsibility of certain 
students to keep fresh trees on the 
table each day. 

The Seminole Indians live in 
palmetto thatched “chickees.’’ The 
family sleeps on a platform raised 
above the ground on posts. The 
sides are often.gpen to the weather. 
Several “chickees’”’ in a group to- 
gether are built to serve the needs 
of a family group. 


We read, about the Spaniards and 
their conquest of . Florida. Here 
again the children were getting a 
background for their history and an 
interest in the history of their own 
state. 

Marie's father had a collection of 
Indian arrowheads, skinning knives 
and tomahawks. He brought this 
collection to school and told us that 
where they now live was many, 
many years ago. an old Indian 
camping ground. 

The Indians planted their gardens 
here, as it was near the river and 
quite fertile. Good fishing and hunt- 
ing was to be found near by. There 
were some sour orange trees still 
growing which the Indians had 
planted when Marie’s grandparents 
settled there. 

Indian arrowheads, skinning 
knives and tomahawks were found 
in these gardens. 
beads, broken pieces of pottery 
and trinkets which had been found 
here, too. 

Stories and poems about Indians 
were brought in by the children to 
read to the class. We heard about 
The First Thanksgiving, The Green 
Corn Dance of the Seminoles, the 
story of Captain John Smith and 
Pocahontas. 

I told the story of the Lost Col- 
ony, the settlement in North Caro- 
lina. Edith brought her book, “Hia- 
watha,” by Marian E. Gridley, 


and all the children read it. When 
they were told that it was sug- 
gested by Longfellow’s poem, “‘Hia- 


He also had. 


watha,” they began reading parts 
of that peem. Marie, who is an 
excellent reader, enjoyed reading 
the poem very much. 

Then the. children decided to 
write: their own stories about the 
Indiazis.. Many of the: stories were 
about ‘the Seminoles. There were 
others about the Indians of long 
ago. Terry’s. was about The First 
Americans. 

The class was so interested in 
studying about Indians that they 
wanted to draw pictures which told 
a story.. Some.of the pictures told 
such good stories we decided to 
make a mural about Indian life. 

What a. wonderful sharing pro- 
gram with all groups working to- 
gether. Sketches of things to put in 
the mural were made. Then it was 
decided what would be put into the 
mural, this one to do a tepee be- 
cause he had made a nice large one 
that looked round in the distance. 
Another child had a horse that 
looked like it was running, another 
a good canoe, etc. Each had some- 
thing special to put in the mural. 
We worked a while and then we 
stopped to discuss what was needed, 
what to do next. 

The mural was made on brown 
wrapping paper, 36 inches wide and 


_ 5. yards long, in two pieces. It was 


easier to handle in two pieces. 
We used colored chalk. The beauty 
of chalk was that we could color 
right over something that did not 
turn out well. 

What things were learnedy how to 
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make figures showing action, how 
to make trees, some near, some in 
the distance. We learned that the 
clouds with touches of yellow would 
show the sun shining, that the sky 
gets darker as we go toward the top 
of the page. Other things were 
learned, too, about taking turns, 
taking and giving good criticism, 
cooperation and deiccratic pro- 
cedure. 

Since the school chapel programs 
are usually about something that 
is being studied, it was decided to 
have an Indian program. The mural 
was almost finished. It was planned 
to use that at the back, of the stage 
for scenery. 

The physical education teacher 
said she knew an Indian dance we 
could learn, Indian Braves. She 
brought a tom tom and several 
children learned to beat it. We all 
enjoyed tapping out the rhythm of 
the beats as the tom tom was 
beaten. This told what to do and 
when to do it. We planned to wear 
Indian costumes. 

Terry would play two piano selec- 
tions, Around the Totem Pole and 
Big Chief Wahoo. The pupils thought 
everyone would enjoy seeing my 
colored photographs of the Indians 
in the Rodeo Parade at Cheyenne, 
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Wyoming. We would use the pro- 
jector. 

After the chapel program one 
of the grade mothers took pictures 
of the children in their Indian 
costumes complete with head-dress 
of feathers. Then we all sat around 
in a circle Indian fashion and had 
ice cream and cookies. 

Next day we wrote thank you 
notes to the grade mothers for the 
treat. It was decided to write 
Marie’s father and thank him for 
his talk about the Indian Arrow- 
heads. 

This year our school had a new 
lunch room, Our principal thought 
each room might like to plan cur- 
tains for a window. The curtains 
were made of unbleached muslin. 
We put an Indian scene on our 
curtain. We used crayons. Some of 
the pupils who had not worked on 
the mural had an opportunity to 
work on the curtains. 

The culmination of our study was 
our Fair Exhibit about the Indians. 
We used the mural and the curtains. 
We had listed the gifts of the 
American Indian to us and had 
found colored pictures of these. 
Stories which told the most in- 
teresting things about the Indians 
were used. With all of these and 


our photographs of the dance cos- 

tumes, we felt our exhibit told a 

good story of the first Americans. 
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Tommy's Brother Works on Requirements 
for First Grade 


“Most OF you are very 
anxious about passing into first 
grade. In order to pass into first 
grade there are certain requirements 
that you must know. See this paper. 
It has listed on it 30 requirements. 
Starting today, I will help you with 
all of them. If you work hard at 
school on them and also work at 
home on them, you will be ready for 
first grade next September. Right 
now we are all going to work to- 
gether. Later each one will tell me 
all alone the requirements. I have 
your name written in a book and I 
will check off each requirement as 
you can do it.” 

“What are some of the things we 
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have to do before we pass into first 
grade?” Jimmy asked his teacher. 

“The first requirement listed is 
about numbers. I wonder how many 
of you can count to twenty. Let’s all 
count together. 1, 2, 3, etc.” 

Miss Brown watched the group 
counting. She noticed as a whole 
they knew how to count. 

“That was fine. If you can’t count 
to 20, practice at home. Look at 
these numbers. As I hold up one 
number that I have written on 
pieces of paper, you tell me what it 
is. What is this number?” 

*5,”" called out most of the class. 

“This one.” 

“2 — 3.” 


“What number is it, 2 or 33” 

” 

“That’s right. Look at it again, 
so you will remember it is 2.” 

Miss Brown kept going over the 
numbers until she felt the children 
had a general idea what the num- 
bers 1 through 5 looked like. She 
knew they all couldn’t learn the five 
numbers in one day. For that mat- 
ter, it would take much repetition 
on all the requirements for first 
grade. 

“TI have some pencils in my hand. 
Now how many do I have?” 

“How many do I have in my 
tight hand?” 
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“How many do I have in my left 
hand?” 

“How many do I have all to- 
gether?” 

Miss Brown worked out different 
combinations. To teach them the 
value further, she asked them what 
they could buy for one cent, for 
two cents, etc. 

“The second requirement is to 
take part in games. That means 
that you never shake your head in 
kindergarten when you are invited 
to play a game. Everyone plays. 
On the playground, that is different. 
You have a choice of playing a 
game or doing something else. I hope 
the next time we play a game every- 
one will want to play. The third 
requirement is to know your street 
and phone number. Why do you 
suppose you should know those 
things?” 

“To pass to first grade.” 
“Yes, but there is another rea- 


(Class guess.) 

“If you get lost, you can tell 
someone where you live and they 
can take you home. If you knew 
your telephone number, they could 
call your mommie and tell her where 
you are,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. Now I'll count to 3 
and when I say 2 everyone tell me 
at one time where you live. I'll 
watch your lips and see if you are 
telling me your house number and 
street. This is what you should say—- 
346 Broad Street, or whatever 
your number is. Ready, 1, 2, 3.” 

There was much noise, but that 
was the quickest way to hear from 
everyone. Later, the children would 
be asked individually. 

“IT saw some of you did not know 
your house number. I hope you can 
tell us tomorrow. If you want me 
to tell you your number, ask me 


when we are through working to-. 


gether in a group. I'll count 3 for 
you again and this time say your 
telephone number — 1 — 2 -- 3.” 
Miss Brown told the children she 
would also help them with their 
telephone numbers. They should 
ask her during Free Activity period. 
“The fourth requirement is 


knowledge of left and right. Sandra, 
come up to me and I'll show the 
children what it means. Hold up 
your right hand. That’s right. Hold 
up your left hand. Point to your 
left ear -- your right ear — your 
left leg. That’s not your left leg. 
That’s right. Walk to your left. 
Think of your left hand and walk 
toward it. That’s fine. You may 
sit down. Now we will all try it.” 

Miss Brown said the same thing 
to the class. Some got mixed up, so 
she told them to practice with an 
older brother or sister or someone 
in kindergarten who knew their 
right and left could help them. 

“Put on wraps is the fifth re- 
quirement. You know, in first grade 
you have just ten minutes for 
recess. If you can’t learn to put 
your wraps on in a hurry, you'll 
never get out to recess. Today 
when you put on your wraps to go 
home, I'll time you. Let’s see how 
many can get their clothes on fast. 
Be sure you put on and take off 
your own clothes at home. That is 
all the requirements we will have 
time to work on today. Tomorrow 
we will work on these again and add 
some new ones. We will work on re- 
quirements every day.” 

If you are in kindergarten, per- 
haps you would like to work on 
some of these requirements for 
first grade. I am sure the first grade 
teachers would be very happy if 
you could do all these things. This 
is our list of 30 requirements:— 

These are the things your child 
should be able to do before passing 
into first grade:—- 

1. Count to 20. recognize num- 
bers 1-5, value of numbers 1-5. 

2. Take part in games. 

3. Know street and phone num- 
ber. 

4. Knowledge of left and right 
(Count from left —- two rows, walk 
to right, left and right parts of 
body.) 

5. Put on wraps. 

6. Manuscript name. 


7. Tell or make-up a story. 

8. Know the eight colors, 

9. Tie shoes. 

10. Know a triangle, circle, and a 
square. 


11. Sing a song alone. 
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12. Know a penny, nickel, dime 
and a quarter. 

13. Know birthday and age. 

14. Do handwork (cut, paste, 
color, paint). 

15. Say the days of the week. 

16. Know the meaning of “est” 
words (largest, smallest, biggest, 
shortest, longest, tallest, thinnest, 
thickest, fattest). 

17. Know opposites (winter sum- 
mer, full empty, up down, asleep 
awake, cold hot, clean dirty, catch 
throw, night day, sick well, boy 
girl, over under, walk run, sit 
stand, in out, little big, slow fast). 

18. Follow directions. 

19. Know how to listen (when 
spoken to, to stories told, to direc- 
tions given), 

20. Match forms. 

21. Make-up a story from a pic- 
ture. 

22. Do rhythms. 

23. See likenesses and differences. 

24. Rest quietly. 

25. Take responsibility (House- 
keeping Duties). 

26. Know how to be polite (speech 
habits, do not interrupt when 
others are talking). 

27. Know how to co-operate. 

28. Take part in discussions. 

29. Have self-control. 

30. Say 15 Mother Goose Rhymes 
such as: “Little Miss Muffet,” 
“Little Bo-Peep,” “Mary, Mary 
Quite Contrary,” “Polly Put the 
Kettle On,” “Ring Around the 
Rosy,” “Jack Be Nimble,” “Hip- 
pity Hop to the Barber Shop,” 
“Goosey, Goosey Gander,” “Jack 
Spratt,” “There Was An Old Wom- 
an Who Lived in the Shoe,” “Hot 
Cross Buns,” “A Diller, a Dollar, 
a Ten O’clock Scholar,” “Little 
Drops of Water,” “Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater,” “Georgie Porgy,” 
“Curly Locks, Curly Locks,” ““Rock- 
a-bye Baby,” “Hickory, Dickory 
Dock,” “‘Pease Porridge Hot,” “‘Lit- 
tle Jack Horner.” “See-saw Margery 
Daw,” “Rain, Rain, Go A-way,” 
“Tom, Tom, The Piper’s Son,” 
“Ride a Cock-Horse,” “My Mel- 
odies Will Never Die,” “Crooked 
Man,” “I Love Little Pussy,” 
“Twinkle Twinkle, Little Star,” 
“Humpty Dumpty,” “Hey Diddle 
Diddle,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Now and again snowflakes drift lazily down past the low kindeér- 
garten windows but they do not disturb the five-year-olds within 
who are absorbed in their work. 


‘February i in the 
1952 Kindergarten 


ETHEL. R. TAYLOR 


W inter had spread a wile 


gray blanket to cover the sky and 
from it, now and again, snowflakes 
drifted lazily down past the low 
kindergarten windows, but so si- 
lently that they did not disturb the 
thirty five-year-olds within who 
were absorbed in a science experi- 
ment. 

A pan of cold water had_ been 
placed on the window ledge. It had 
now been brought indoors and 
with a magnifying glass the boys 
and girls examined the needle-like 
crystals that had formed. The teach- 
er called attention to the size, shape, 
and color of a crystal. 

“Now let’s put it out of doors 
again and after two or three hours 
we will see how it is changed.” (At 
that later time the children were 
thrilled to observe how the crystals 
had interlaced to form solid ice.) 
They learned that ice takes more 


room than water, by completely 
filling a bottle with water and 


letting it freeze. The ice crystals 


staliiesi out, and, not finding room 
to expand, broke the bottle. 

“One night we left a pitcher full 
of water on the table and when we 
got up the next morning it was 
broken. That must have been be- 
cause the fire went out and when it 
got cold in the kitchen the water 
turned to ice and it stretched so 
far it pushed the sides of the pitcher 
apart and broke it,” cried Jackie 
excitedly. 

“And, once when we got back 
from our Christmas vacation the 
water pipes had bursted. That 
must have been because ice needs 
more room than water,” 
Judy. 

“You: are both exactly right.” 
Miss Parker was happy that the 
youngsters were really understand- 
ing the expansive quality of ice. 
“You have heard of rocks and 
boulders bursting. Here is the pic- 
ture of one that has cracked open. 
During the heavy fall rains water 
soaked into the rock. When cold 
weather came the water inside the 


exclaimed 


rock froze and _ expanded,’ or 
stretched, as Jackie said, and caused 
the rock to crack open.”’ 

The preceding day the class had 
walked to a pond, observed its 
frozen surface, and talked about the 
protection ice gives to fish and other 
animals; also insects of the water. 
The children had watched the cut- 
ting and storing of ice for summer 
use. Together they had enjoyed 
Dorothy Aldis’ poem “Ice.” Today 
the teacher recalled this experience, 
and added, ‘“‘Mr. Easton, the cus- 
todian, says that we may make a 
pond of our own in the school 
yard.” Eagerly the boys and girls 
got into their out of door clothes 
and were soon running water on one 
corner of the playground and watch- 
ing it freeze. ““There’s plenty of 
room here for it to stretch as it 
freezes,’ observed Ann. Sliding and 
skating on their.own pond was more 
fun than anything — almost. 

Really the most. fun of all was 
learning the use,-of ice in making ice 
cream at Sue’s grandmother’s house. 
They had one old-time ice cream 
freezer; and they made another by 
turning a small pail with a cover 
around in a larger, one filled with 
ice and salt. They were careful that 
no salt fell into the cream when the 
cover was removed. While the in- 
gredients were being prepared by 
one group of children and Sue’s 
mother, the ice was put in sacks 
and pounded by others; while a 
third group helped Sue’s grandma 
wash the freezers and get them 
ready for the cream. All the boys and 
girls shared in the very hard work 
of turning the ice cream freezers. 

“When I was a little girl,” said 
Grandma, “all the ice cream we ate 
was made at home in freezers like 
this. We never went to the store 
and bought ice cream as you do 
today. By the time we had worked 
and worked getting it ready; then 
waited for it to be well frozen we 
were so hungry that we really 
enjoyed eating it with home made 
cake.” 

“Yum, yum,” said Sue, “I can 
hardly wait to eat this ice cream we 
are making.” Then, finally, the 
joy of removing the covers and 
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seeing an abundance of the rich, 
home-made delicacy — oh, there 
was nothing more delicious in the 
world than this ice cream which 
the children themselves had made! 

In planning for the observance 
of the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington Jane Parker thought it 
unwise to go very deeply into the 
lives of either these famous 
Realizing that there 
would be opportunity for the chil- 
dren to learn something after they 
left kindergarten, she decided not 
to tell the class anything which 
would take off the edge of keen 
interest in subjects which might 
better be left to the grades where 
the boys and girls could absorb 
much more understanding. And she 
would omit the mythical legend of 
She remembered 
reading somewhere a report given 
by a visitor in a kindergarten where 
it was given undue prominence. At 
the end of the story a precocious 
boy exclaimed, “I'll ask my daddy 
to buy me a hatchet and I'll chop 
down a cherry tree!” while other 
equally ambitious boys added a 
fervent “me too!” 

However, she would not ignore 
either birthday, but would tell the 
children that it was the birthday of 
one who, as a little boy, was very 
brave and honest; and when he grew 
up was such a fine, brave man that 
the people chose him to be their 
leader. The red, white and blue flag 
is the sign of our country, so we 
all love that. The youngsters made 
flags, caps, and badges; and to 
inspiring music marched‘ with the 


the cherry tree. 


Before Lincoln's birthday they saw 
pictures and talked about the log 
cabins people lived in when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a little boy. They 
even constructed a cabin. Using a 
large pasteboard box for a founda- 
tion, they fastened sections of the 
branches which 
from their Christmas tree to the 
outside of the box with glue. It was 
a very realistic log cabin, which was 
not only a delight to make; but 
illustrated admirably some of their 
talks and stories. 

On Washington's birthday, 
children brought from home their 
own drums and flags, and wearing 


the red, white and blue badges and 
caps which they had made early in 
the month, marched with the flags. 

Valentine’s Day was truly their 
own; another day of joy and good- 
will, Jane Parker told them the old 
legend of St. Valentine, stressing 
the kindness of his heart and his 
custom of sending love tokens to his 
friends. She wanted them to realize 
that anything we send to another 
should always be kind. 

It was great fun making valentines. 
They made envelopes for them by 
folding the four corners of a square 
of paper to the center and sealing it 
with a bright-colored paper heart. 

* * * 

During the “indoor days” of 
February the children reveled in 
using the calcimine’ powder paint 
and brushes to create. paintings at 
the easels. But, this powder paint 
was also used in other ways. Pieces 
of unbleached muslin became bright 
colored cushion tops by being 
immersed in thin paint the desired 
color. With their crayons the boys 
and girls put designs on the muslin 
after it had been dipped in the paint 
and dried. Wall hangings evolved in 
a similar way. To make an effective 
wall hanging an inexpensive fly 
spray was brought into service. 
After laying a piece of unbleached 
muslin the size desired on a thick 
layer of newspapers the paper pat- 
terns were pinned or thumb-tacked 
in place, then sprayed with a very 
thin solution of powder paint. After 
the patterns were removed there 
was a design in silhouette. All-over 
patterns of snowmen, trees and 
houses, rabbits, etc. are interesting 
and are easily cut by the young- 
sters. Edges of the wall hanging 
may be cut with the pinking shears, 
fringed or hemmed to give a more 
finished effect. 

Block boxes were painted, then 
brightly colored pictures were pasted 
on them. Vases and flower pots were 
given new coats of paint to fit the 
color scheme of the room. Containers 
for clay and other schoolroom mate- 
rials became more interesting when 


given a bright coat of powder paint. 
* * * 


Another fascinating indoor ac- 
tivity was finger painting. A suffi- 
cient quantity of laundry starch 
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was prepared — consistency of 
thick cream. While it was warm, 
calcimine powder was mixed with 
it to get the desired color. The 
paper used must have a tough sur- 
face; white wrapping paper or shelf 
paper is satisfactory. The paper was 
put under the faucet and water 
run on it until it was quite wet. 
Then it was fastened on the table 
with thumb tacks. The paint was 
put on and worked with the fingers. 
The results —- usually a design or 
picture which had not been planned 
—— were surprising. The child’s 
imagination played a large part in 
the interpretation and enjoyment of 
these pictures.: Because the fingers 
were used instead of brushes, details 
had to be omitted; so the drawings 
were very simple, but effective. 
Large book covers and an interesting 


frieze were easily made. The work 


was more enjoyable because the 
children had worn their old clothes 
that day and the tables and floor 
were protected by newspapers. 

* * * 

For visual aids these sound motion 
pictures were enjoyed during Febru 
ary: 

“Play in the Snow,” (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films — Wil- 
mette, Illinois). 

“Tommy’s Day,” (Young Ameri- 
ca). 

“Winter on the Farm,” (Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films). 
Filmstrips: 

“Chicken Little,” (Young Ameri- 
ca). 

“Little Red Hen,” (Young Amer- 
ica). 

“Bobby and Ellen” Series (five 
filmstrips — Popular Sceince). 

“Getting Ready for School.” 

“A Day in School.” 

“After School Hours.” 

“At Home in the Evening.” 

“Getting Ready for Bed.” 
Recordings: 

“Little Red Hen,” (Gene Kelly,) 
Columbia. 

“Mother Goose Songs,” (Frank 
Luther), Decca. 

“Nursery Rhymes,” (Frank Luth- 
er), Decca. 

“Peter Rabbit,” (Frank Luther), 
Decca. 

Jane Parker made an inexpensive, 
worthwhile audio-visual aid — a 
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flannel board. She used a very heavy 
cardboard about two and one-half 
feet by three feet. With a file she 
rounded off the corners so that they 
would not break through the cover- 
ing. Then she cut two pieces of flan- 
nel the same size as the board. These 
she stitched together on the sewing 
machine, pillow case fashion, leaving 
one end open. She turned the case 
inside out and slipped it over the 
board. It fit very tightly. So that the 
cover could be removed easily for 
washing she tucked the ends in and 
basted it shut. She could have used 
snaps just as satisfactorily. 

When the flannel board was to be 
used it was set up on the chalk board 
ledge or on the easel. Pictures 
pasted on flannel, then cut-out may 
be stuck on the board for illustra- 
tions. The figures are held to the 
board by the nap on the flannel. 
Pieces of velvet, felt, suede or coarse 
sand paper serve the same purpose. 
Miss Parker happend to have two 
old copies of “The Gingerbread. 
Boy” which were falling apart. She 
cut out the pictures and glued them 
on the flannel backing. They were 
arranged in the proper order and 
as she told the story the student 
teacher placed the illustration on the 
board, smoothed it down; and it 
stayed there until it was “picked 
off.” For other stories two or three 
copies each of dime store books 
were bought and cut up. 

Sometimes the children told the 
story and moved the figures to illus- 
trate it. Several boys and girls were 
able to create stories to go with 
pictures. Later a few youngsters 
made up their own stories and their 
own illustrations. 

The board proved very useful for 
matching shapes, sizes, and colors. 
Several triangles, squares, rectan- 
gles, circles and stars were set along 
the wall. When a triangle was stuck 
on the flannel board the child took a 
triangle from the group of figures 
and stuck it on the board beside the 
original one. Sometimes the mother 
animals were placed on the board. 
The child selected her baby animal, 
put it beside her on the board and 
gave the names of each. 

The flannel board was used as one 
device for teaching beginning number 
toncépls. The teacher cut out large 
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numbers from one to ten and pic- 
tures of children, mounted them on 
construction paper to make them 
more durable; then backed them 
with flannel. When the attendance 
was taken and two boys were absent 
a child put two pictures of boys on 
the flannel board; then beside it 
placed the number 2. One girl was 
absent so a different child placed 
one picture and the number 1 on the 
board. A third child put a 3 (total 
absence) on the board. During the 
day many different opportunities 
arose to use the flannel board in 
making numbers more meaningful. 
* 

On a warm February day when 
the ice and snow were thawing the 
class walked. to a nearby creek and 
observed the increased height and 
flow of water as a result of the thaw, 
its effect on small bridges and the 
overflow of water in fields. They 
stopped to enjoy the beautiful forms 
and colors produced in a piece of ice 
during the process of melting in the 
sunlight. 

A few icicles were still clinging to 
the roofs of houses they passed. Miss 
Parker tried to explain their forma- 
tion. “You c®m see, and, anyway 
you would know from the name 
icicles, that they are made of ice. 
Do you know that the ice in them is 
made from the snow on the roof of a 


A Study In Verbs 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


(Underline the verbs) 


A mole burrows, 
A dog walks, 

A duck paddles 
A boy talks. 


A horse gallops, 
Frogs jump; 


A toad hops, 
Sleeps in a stump! 


A cat scratches 
A fish swims; 
A bird flies 


And sits on limbs. 


A worm crawls 
Without a sound; 

And bores a hole 
Into the ground! 


building? The sun shines on the 
roof and melts some of the snow. 
The water from this runs down the 
edge of the roof and starts to drip 
off. The air is so cold that it freezes 
the water before it can fall. This 
makes little icicles. They are pointed 
at one end. More snow melts and 
more water runs down to the edge of 
the roof. Some of this water starts to 
run down the little icicles. It freezes 
and makes the icicles thicker and 
longer. This keeps on as long as the 
sun shines and melts some of the 
snow.” 
* * 

Jane Parker told her boys and girls 
that on warm days in February the 
trees are looking forward to spring 
and are getting the buds ready so 
that, when spring does come, the 
buds will turn into blossoms or 
leaves. The group picked a bunch of 
brown twigs to take back to the 
schoolroom. These were placed in 
jars of water and set in a warm place. 
It was not long before they could 
detect a change in the buds. 

Among the buds that grow the 
most quickly and are the most inter- 
esting to watch are the Horse-Chest- 
nut with its large brown buds which 
look as if they have been varnished, 
the willow, the maple, the elm, the 
little gray flower-buds of the dog- 
wood, the Black Briar with its 
shining brown bark and _ slender- 
pointed buds and the Tulip tree 
with its flattened purple buds. 

In ten days time they noticed 
green leaves peeping out of the 
Horse Chestnut buds. In a week or 
two the Alder showered golden 
pollen from its tassels and the little 
gray pussies of the Pussy Willow 
came out from under the brown 
scales where they were hiding. 

From the children’s gardens they 
got branches of Forsythia, Lilac. 
and Rose. From these, flowers came 
first; later the leaves. Peach, plum, 
and cherry blossoms were “forced” 
in this way and the children were 
thrilled when flowers came from 
them almost two months earlier 
than those on the trees out of doors. 

“We have spring in the kinder- 
garten now while it is winter out- 
side,” observed Judy. “But, we will 
see signs of spring out of doors 
when. March cames.” 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland. Ohio 


Family Life 


How Beavers Look 


Beavers have heavy fur, 

They have long sharp teeth, 

Their tails are broad and flat 

They have back webbed feet. 
DISCUSSION PERIOD 

(Bring in pictures of beavers and, if possible, 


some beaver fur) 


Beaver Fur 


Who has seen beaver fur? What color is it? 


Why is it used on winter coats? What other garments are made of beaver -fur? 


Beaver Feet 


What are webbed feet. good for? What fowls have webbed feet? How do the back webbed feet 
help the beavers? 


How does the beaver use his front feet? Why wouldn’t webbed front feet help him? 
Beaver Tails 


Beaver tails are sometimes called paddles. How is a paddle on a boat or canoe used? How 
does the paddle tail help the beaver swim? 


In building the dam and lodge, how does the flat tail help the beaver? Does the tail have fur 
on it? Why wouldn’t a fur tail help the beaver? 


When an old beaver wishes to warn of danger it slaps the water with its flat tail. This makes a 
Joud sound. Then the other beavers dive to the bottom of the stream. 


Beaver Teeth 


What food does the beaver eat? How do his teeth help him strip off the bark? How do his 
teeth help him build the dam and lodge? 


Beaver Customs 
Beaver Fun: 


Beavers like to play with each other. The babies swim, dive and chase each other in the water. 
They like to play in the warm sunshine on the bank, but when they hear the warning sound of a 
tail slapping the water, into the stream they go. 


Beaver Colonies 


Beavers are pleasant, peaceful animals. They never kill other animals. They live near each 
other in colonies. When a forest fire destroys their trees or when men use the stream where they 
have their lodge, they move on to another stream and start over again. 


Beaver,Protection 


Many beavers have been trapped and killed for their fur. Now the government protects 
beavers and so many live peaceful, happy lives. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Family Life 


Beaver Families 


Along the river bank, 

Under the ice and snow; 

Lives a family of happy beavers, 
Safe from every foe. 


THINGS TO LEARN 


Beaver Dams 

It is fun to tramp along the bank of a 
stream when snow is on the ground. The ice 
looks firm and strong. Almost the only sound 
one hears is the creaking of the snow under 
foot. Sometimes a blue jay calls or a crow flies past. 


Right where nothing seems to be alive in the water, may be the home of a family of beavers. 
The stream seems to widen into a pond at this place. That is because beavers have cut down trees 
and placed them across the stream forming a dam. It takes much hard work to cut through the 
trunk of a tree, because the beaver must gnaw it with his long sharp front teeth. Perhaps you have 
heard someone say, “TI worked like a beaver today.” He means that he had a difficult piece of work 
to do and he kept right at it until it was done. 

When the tree has been cut down the branches must be gnawed off. These are dragged into 
the water for food. Then the log is placed across the stream. 

Beavers work at night so that no one will see them. They stay in the water during the day 
resting, sleeping, and eating roots of trees growing near the bank. 


When enough logs and big branches have been placed across the river, beavers bring mud and 
fill in the cracks between the logs. They carry this mud on their broad tails. They use their front 
feet like hands to push the mud into place. When they have finished the dam is thick and firm. 
No water can run through it. 


A Beaver Lodge 


A beaver home is called a lodge. It is made of sticks and mud. Beavers work under water 
making their lodge. They can hold their breath a long time as they work. 

When the lodge is done it has an upper room where the beavers sleep and where the babies are 
born. In the lower room they shake off the water and dry themselves and eat their food. A tunnel 
leads from the lodge to the bottom of the stream. The lodge is:completely under water, so that no 


enemy can see it. When winter cold freezes the stream it hardens the walls of the lodge making it 
very firm and strong. 


Food 


Beavers pile up green shoots, twigs and bark at the bottom of the stream near the lodge. This 
is their food during the winter. They can also go in and out the tunnel under the’ ice and eat “"y 
roots they can find along the bank. 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


Industry 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


LIFE’S GALLANT WORKERS 


He can tap a worn-out shabby shoe, 
Rac-tac, rac-tac, till it looks like new. 


He can haul those tons of coal so black, 
With coaldust bulging from every sack. 


He can drive a chunking, whistling train, 
And land each passenger safe home again. 


He can stand for hours in the City Square, 
Directing the traffic, here and there. 


He can pilot an airplane ’cross the sky, 
Thousands of miles in the wink of an eye. 


He can live in a lighthouse painted white, 
And watch for the ships throughout the night. 


He can stand all day in a grocery store, 
And politely say, “Is there anything more?” 


He can take the people on a nautical sail, 
And weather the heaviest kind of gale, 


Life’s gallant workers, God help us to see, 
They’re the world’s finest friends to you and me. 


ONE OF OUR GREATEST INDUSTRIES 


From the numerous oil trucks that the children 
and Miss Green, their teacher, had been observ- 
ing on the streets, they had come to the con- 
clusion that oil has become one of the leading 
industries of the United States. They knew that 
without oil, motor cars would cease to go, air- 
planes would cease to fly, most pleasure boats 
would lie at anchor, many factories would lie 
idle, many big business plants, as well as many 
of our private homes, would be without heat. 

The children had read many stories and books 
about the first discovery of petroleum or mineral 
oil. They knew that as early as the seventeenth 
century, a Seneca Indian squaw had tried to dye 
her shawl by dipping it into the brilliant colors 
reflected by a smear of oil flowing upon the waters 
of a Pennsylvania Creek. Upon wringing the wa- 
ter from her shawl, she had discovered the min- 
eral oil which the Indians later put to a thousand 
and one valuable uses, especially as.a means of 
curing ailments. 


Miss Green told the children about the spread 
of the oil industry to California, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas and even 
into other states. She explained how that crude 
petroleum with its strange odor had to be refined 
so as to sift out all the impurities and to separate 
the heavier from the lighter oils, like kerosene, 
gasoline, benzine, naphtha. 

Miss Green told the children, too, how huge 
tank cars used to be used not only for carrying 
the petroleum from the storage tanks to the re- 
fineries but also for carrying the refined oil from 
the refineries to the many dealers. 

*‘But because transportation was so expensive,”’ 
continued Miss Green, ‘“‘many companies have 
laid underground pipes through which the oil is 
pumped across plains, up hill and down dale, to 
the great refineries. Pumping stations here and 
there force the oil on its way.” 

But the information concerning oil that in- 
terested the children most of all was in the form 
of a newspaper clipping stating that in Kern 
County, California, an cil well had been drilled 
two and one-half miles deep and that workmen 
were still drilling. The children knew that this 
had set a new world’s record for production of 
oil, and that the world’s deepest oil well had 
been discovered. 


The children knew, too, that in the year 1829, 
when the settlers at the Little Lenox Creek in 
Kentucky were attempting to pump brine from 
their salt wells, that they had discovered a real 
oil gusher which flooded their river and fields and 
which was considered a great nuisance to them. 
Surely no one would have thought of putting 
that ugly black oil to use. 

But Billy had brought some postcards to class 
showing the first attempts of Colonel E. L. Drake 
to strike oil while drilling near the town of Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania. More than twenty barrels 
of oil a day were being pumped. Every kind of 
container was being used to hold it, tubs, barrels, 
tanks. Farms were leased. More wells were sunk. 
Oil towns sprang up over night.. Markets were 
sought. The first oil rush in history was on. 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


Industry 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Ted showed them pictures of the huge derrick 
over the well, of the great shining oil tanks, of a 
modern rotary drill with its powerful engines 
and enormous drill pipes and its hard teeth for 
breaking up the rock. 

Ted also had pictures to show that by forcing 
mud down the drill hole, the tremendous pres- 
sure in the well could be held back and the flow 
can be capped as soon as oil is discovered. 

“J have read,”? said Ted, “‘that oil wells are 
being driven through the floor of the ocean near 
Summerland, California.”’ 

*“Yes,”? said Miss Green, “‘the eyes of oil 
prospectors are on the ocean.” Wells are already 
located off the coast of Louisiana and submarine 
oil reservoirs have been erected. With the United 
States supplying about sixty per cent of all the 
petroleum used in the world, it is easy to predict 
that the petroleum industry will be one of the 
foremost in bettering and furthering the progress 
of man.” 


THINKING IT OVER 


1. Did you know that the production of oil is one 
of the three biggest industries in the United 
States? 


2. Did you know that in the year 1937 the United 
States alone produced a billion and a quarter 


barrels of petroleum, an all time record? 


3. Did you know that more than 20,000 oil wells 
are drilled every year in the United States at a 
cost of $500,000,000. and that one out of every 
five drilled is a hole?”’ 


4. Can you locate some of our rich oil fields on a 
map? 
5. Would you like to construct an oil field on 


your sand table? 


6. Did you know that from every 100 gallons of 
crude oil there is extracted 47 gallons of gaso- 
line? Can you explain how this is done? 


7. Can you list ten uses for oil in your homes? 


8. Why do you suppose petroleum has been 
called ‘flowing gold?’’ 


9. Do all oils come from the earth? Have you any 
idea from whence we get olive oil and linseed 
oil? Did you ever hear of palm oil which is 
used for candles and soap? From what does this 
oil come? You may have taken cod liver oil to 
keep you well and strong. From what do we 
get this oil? In your study of the Eskimos, do 
you find them making oils from animals or 
fish? Which animals and fish? Look up this 
subject in your books and be prepared to fill 
out these blanks: 


KIND OF OIL WHERE FOUND USE OF OIL 


1. Petroleum 


6. Cotton Seed Gil 


BUSY MILLS 


New England mills make many things, 
From carpets down to children’s swings. 
The busy wheels turn night and day, 

“Clip! Clap! Clip Clap!’ is what they say. 


And finished things are every day 

On boats and trains sent far away3 

Yet to the mills more rare goods come 

To make more things while mill wheels hum. 
—Helen Ousley (age 11) 


THE SHOE-MAKER 


As I was a-walking the other day, 

I peeped in a window just over the way, 
And old and bent and feeble too, 

There sat an old cobbler a-making a shoe, 


With a rack-a-tac-tac and a rack-a-tac-too, 

This is the way he makes a shoe, 

With a bright little aw] he makes a hole 

Right through the upper, and then through the 
sole, 

He puts in a peg, he puts in two, 

And a ha-ha-ha-ha and he hammers it through. 

—Author Unknown 
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Problem Solving Activities 


Industry 
(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. 
1. Is coal used in other ways than for fuel? In what ways? If vou do not know, can you 
find out and make a list of these uses? 
2. Can you bring various kinds of coal to school fer an exhibit? 
3. Perhaps you would like to construct a coal mining industry on your sand table, 
showing the breaker, the entrance to the mine, the mountain of coal dirt, etc. 2 
4. Would you care to write a letter to the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., asking for a pamphlet on the coal industry? 3 
5. You might enjoy reading ‘The Story Book of Coal,’? by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Perhaps you can find it at the library and bring it to school to share with the children. 
4 
B. WORKERS WHO HELP OUR COMMUNITY 
1. Workers Who Protect Us 2. Workers Who Carry Our Messages ; 
The Fireman The Postman 
The Policeman The News Reporter 
The School Nurse The Radio Speaker 
The Doctor The Telegraph Operator ] 
The Dentist The Telephone Operator 
The Traffic Man The Messenger Boy 
3. Workers Who Produce Our Food 4. Workers Who Help Us Play ‘ 
The Farmer — The Playground Teacher 
The Baker The Circus Performer 
The Fruit Grower. The Toy Maker 
The Canner The Zoo Keeper 
The Dairy Man The Librarian 
The Poultry Raiser The Worker in the Park 


5. ‘Workers Who Help Us Travel 
The Conductor on the Train 
The Porter 
The Engineer 
The Air Pilot 
The Taxi Driver 

The Bus Driver 


Can you add to these lists? 
Can you write a short story about the person you know best in each list? 


Have you ever seen a message in the newspaper that helped the people of a commun- 
ity? What was it about? What could such a message be about? 
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Problem Solving Activities 


Industry 
(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


C. TALKING IT OVER 


. You will find these two books on Iron and Steel particularly interesting: 


**The Story Book of Iron and Steel’? by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
**Steel,”? by Marguerite Engler Schwarzman. 


In these books are many pictures which will give you the complete development of 
the iron and steel industry. 


. Can you bring for class observation any articles made of iron and steel? You might 


care to make an exhibit. 


. Can you make a list of articles made from iron and steel that you use every day of 


your lives? 


Can you find out more about Henry Bessemer’s invention for making steel and 
report to your class? 


. Can you give five reasons why you think the steel industry is one of the greatest of 


the age? 


D. OUR WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


. Can you name a professional worker? What does he or she do? Do you think he or she 


must be trained for this work? Dees he or she give the people pleasure? Can you name 
other professional workers that give us a great deal of pleasure? 


. In what part of your town or city are the stores usually located? Why? What kinds of 


stores do you know? Make a list of them. Have you ever visited a variety store? Can 
you tell us what you would find there? Can you name a storekeeper? 


. Can you name an unskilled laborer? What do we mean by unskilled labor? Make a 


list of the unskilled laborers in your community. Can an unskilled laborer do his 
work carelessly? Why not? 


. Do you know a person who is paid by the state, town or city? What does this person 


do? Do you get books from the public library? Find out all you can about the libra- 
rian’s work. How can a librarian be of help to you? How can you help the librarian? 


. Can you name a skilled workman? What does he or she do? Make a list of all the 


skilled workmen that you know on your street or in your community. What does it 


mean to be skilled? Do you think they are paid more than the unskilled workman? 
Should they be? 


. Do you know a creative worker. What is he or she doing? Do you have any inventors 


in your community? Make a list of the various inventors you may have read or heard 
about. 
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Enjoying the 16mm Film as an Orienting 
Activity 


Looking forward to a most fascinating science unit 
for the primary grades, “Animals of the Zoo,” Ann 
Brewster wondered which approach would be best for 
her group of boys and girls. She carefully considered 
the many possible orienting activities as: 

Recalling the children’s experiences at the circus. 

Going on a trip to see a circus bear which was being 
kept during the winter months a few blocks from the 
school 

Putting animal pictures on the bulletin board and 
leading the class to a discussion about which animals 
are found in the zoo and which are not 

Telling the children her own experiences as a child 
at a circus 

Showing picture books of zoo animals or reading a 
very interesting circus story to the class 

Taking the trip on the school bus to the zoo. Since 
only one trip of this kind was possible, she thought best 
to reserve it until later when the boys and girls would 
have a better understanding of the animals, their 
habits and homes. 

Miss Brewster decided to introudce the unit by 
using the Sound Film Projector for Audio-Visual Aids 
to show “Animals of the Zoo,” a 16mm film. (Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films — Wilmette, Ill.) As she 
previewed the film she realized that no other teaching 
medium could give as many ideas in such an enjoyable 
way; and had proof of this the day the class saw it and 
the days and weeks which followed when innumerable 
references were made to the “Animals of the Zoo” 
movie. The boys and girls sat completely absorbed in 
the picture as they watched the different animals being 
fed; and glimpsed a bit of their native homes. 

“Let’s see it again!’ came a chorus of voices, as the 
last picture faded away. And they did see it again — 
many times; but, always with a definite aim in mind. 
It was re-shown to find answers to questions about 
polar bears, lions. tigers, hippopatamus, elephants, 
and monkeys. 

During the study the class saw two silent films, “A 
Day at the Zoo” (New York Zoological Gardens, 
New York, 60, New York) which shows the kinds of 
homes various animals need; and “Peculiar Pets” 
(Library Films, 25 W. 45 St., New York City). 

Many wonderful science learnings came from a 
series of films, each taking eight minutes to run: “Baby 
Animals,” ‘How Animals Move,” “How Animals 


Eat,” and “How Animals Defend Themselves.” (Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41 St., New York, 17, 
New York). 

The filmstrips used were “Animals Around the 
World” (Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 — 4th 
Ave., New York, 10, New York); “Animals and Their 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Young” and “Animal Homes” (also from Popular 
Science Publishing Co.) 

The interest in animals of the zoo which was stim- 
ulated by these audio-visual aids led to many vital 
activities. Each boy and girl made an individual Zoo 
Book of his or her own crayon drawings. They made 
calcimine paintings of the animals and their homes. 
These were put into a large, brown wrapping-paper 
Class Zoo Book. The group painted a long frieze of the 
zoo they visited. Animals were modeled from clay; then 
painted. It was fun to dramatize the work of the zoo 
keeper in caring for the animals and to imitate zoo 
animals for rhythm work. Some of the rhythms were: 

Elephant walk to victrola music 

Walking as bears walk (wobbling) 

Being “dancing bears” to piano music 

The lion family going to the water hole at night to 
learn to hunt, each lion finding a bush or some tall 
grass to hide in near a spot where the animals come to 
drink, springing out and catching an antelope 

Being monkeys swinging from tree to tree 

Elephants walking in each other’s tracks 

To music each child playing the part of the zoo 
animal he chooses to be 

Being giraffes walking among the trees and eating 
leaves from the tops 

At their tables the boys and girls worked out the 
following: 


Matching Game 


Match words in the first column with those in the 
second: 


1. Elephant a. Polar 

2. Monkey b. King of Beasts 

3. Hippopotamus c. Jumbo 

4. Bear d. Rhesus 

5. Lion e. River Horse 
Completion Test 


1, The mother lion looks like a big . . ., 

2. The father lion has a bushy 

3. Lion cubs are ..... safe pets. 

4. The lion belongs to the ... family. 

5. The places we usually see wild animals are the 
park, zuo, or... . 

6. We like to go to the circus or zoo because there we 
see animals that are ..... 

7. The lion will hardly ever attack unless he is 

8. The lion can draw in his ..... as the cat does, 

9. He has soft pads on his paws as the ... has. 

10. Sometimes in a zoo a nurse . . takes care of 
lion cubs, 
wounded mane wild dog cat claws circus never hurt 
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Choose the Right Words 

1. Elephants live in the jungle, water, desert. 

2. Camels live in the jungle, desert, ice and snow. 

3. Monkeys live in the water, desert, trees. 

4. Lions live in the ice and snow, desert, jungle. 

5. Hippopotamuses live in the water, trees, desert. 

6. Polar bears live in the desert, ice and snow, trees. 

Yes and No Test 
1. Camels can carry heavy loads, 
2. Lions live on fruit. 
3. A hippopotamus can 
4. Monkeys live in trees. 
5. Bears hunt food all winter. 
6. Grown-up elephants are very small. 

As the unit progressed, some of the science learnings 
gleaned are: 

The camel is a desert animal. He is able to live for 
days without drinking because his stomach has a num- 
ber of pockets in which he can store water. On this he 
draws when no fresh water is to be had. The humps are 
great masses of fat and make it possible for the camel 
to live for months on a few dates or a handful of dry 


swim, 


grass; when food is scarce he lives on the food stored in ° 


his humps. The more a camel eats the larger the humps 
become, but in times of famine they grow smaller as 
the food stored in them is taken back into the body. 

The camel’s feet fit him for the sandy desert, for they 
are made so that he does not sink into the hot sand. He 
walks by moving both legs on the same side of his 
body at the same time. The camel can close his nostrils 
to kcep out the sand in a storm. His thick and bushy 
eyebrows and thick eyelashes keep the glare of the sun 
from his eyes. So he is fitted in many ways for his life 
on the desert. 

The giraffe is the tallest of all animals because he has 
the longest neck. Some giraffes are twenty feet tall. 
He walks among the trees eating the leaves from their 
tops. He has iegs like stilts. He cannot reach the ground 
with his lips without spreading his legs wide apart. 
With his long legs and light body the giraffe can gallop 
fast and far. Only a horse can keep up with him in a 
race. He protects himself by kicking out with his hind 
legs and cutting his attacker with sharp hoofs. 

The name, hippopotamus, means “river horse.” A 
great part of the life of this animal is spent below the 
water with only its nostrils showing above the surface. 
It can walk along the bed of the river, remaining under 
water for at least ten minutes. It closes its ears and 
nose just like a window when it is under water. The 
mother carries her young one upon the back of her 
neck; and often dives beneath the water with it perched 
in this position. 

The :ebra, with his beautiful striped skin, is one of the 
handsomest of all animals. He looks like a striped pony, 
but he is really much more like a donkey. The tails 
of both have long hair only at the tip, while in the horse 
the whole of this part is covered with long wiry hairs. 
The zebra’s hoofs are small and narrow like the don- 
key’s, and the mane is quite short and bristly, never 
falling gracefully over the neck as in the horse. The 
ears are larger than the horse’s. 
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The stripes on the zebra help to hide him. At night 
when he stands still in the moonlight; he cannot be 
seen, for the black of the stripes is like shadows, and 
the white is like the moonlight on the desert sand. 

Because the leopard is so fierce and quick, he is re- 
garded to be far more dangerous than the lion or tiger. 
Unlike these animals he can climb trees with ease and 
spends much time among the branches. The leopard 
feeds largely upon monkeys, goats, deer, wild sheep, 
and birds; and, once in awhile, he will turn man-eater. 
Hunters can tell where leopards’ dens are by the special 
scent which leopards have. They can smell them when 
they cannot see or hear them. 

Most bears hibernate during the winter. The fat which 
they have stored up during the fall keeps them warm. 
It is like a woolen blanket. The cubs are born while the 
mother is hibernating. She does not awaken. 

At birth a bear cub is a very immature baby. The 
mother may weigh 300-400 pounds; one of her cubs 
weighs less than a pound. As a rule, he is about eight 
inches long and covered with short, brown velvety 


*hair. He is more than a month old before his eyes open. 


Bear cubs are said to cry like human babies. The cubs 
stay with their mother until they are about two years 
old. 

The elephant is the largest of all land animals. His 
trunk is really an overgrown nose with which he is able 
to pick up anything, from the trunk of.a tree to a small 
nut. He also uses it to feel the shape of anything which 
he cannot easily see, for the elephant’s sight is not 
good, as you can guess from his tiny eyes. 

Elephants are very intelligent. They learn easily 
and have good memories. They hold grudges. 

The mother elephant only has a baby about once in 
seven years. The babies begin to eat grass when they 
are about two months old, but they still drink mother’s 
milk. 

There are nearly 400 kinds of monkeys in different 
parts of the world —- the largest as big as a man, and 
the smallest no larger than a rat. They live in trees or 
among steep rocks and are able to run along the 
branches and climb as easily as we walk on the ground. 
Monkeys often steal food from gardens and houses, 
eating as much as they wish and carrying more away 
in the pouches or pockets which they have inside their 
cheeks. They are clever animals, very fond of playing 
tricks on one another. 

Through this science unit, “Animals of the Zoo,” 
the children came to the realization that we have the 
zoo because people are curious to see animals not na- 
tive to their environment and are especially intrigued 
by the animals which by nature are wilder; that ani- 
mals seldom reproduce in captivity and that they do 
not live as long in the zoo as they do when they are 
free. The boys and girls got enough scientific knowledge 
of fur-bearing animals so that when they read about 
the animals or see them at the zoo or the circus the 
experience will be more meaningful and enjoyable to 
them. And, a large measure of the credit for these 


results goes to the 16mm film and other audio-visual 
nids. 
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A Fill-In Story 


MARGUERITE GODE 


(Fill in words to complete this 
slory; then check with list on page 63.) 


MEET PINTO BILL 

Pinto Bill lives in the state of 
Colorado. 

His home is not made of brick or 
made of 
logs which his father cut from the 
pine forest that is a part of their 
ranch. 

In front of the cabin the land rolls 


gently into pastures where the 
pete and the long 
graze. 


Pinto Bill’s father also markets 
at Thanksgiving time. 
They are housed at a far end of the 
field and set up a loud clamoring 
whenever it is feeding time. 

Back of the cabin, rocky foothills 
climb skyward and beyond them 
you can see the high range of ...... 
with their snowy peaks. 

Sometimes Pinto Bill’s father 
higher altitude where it is always 
very cool. One fourth of July, they 
gathered snow from a glacier and 
had a snow ball fight. 

There are many delightful picnic 
spots in the mountains and often 
Pinto Bill's mother packs a 
and they eat beside a rushing little 
mountain ....... 

There are lots of .... ..... in 


these rivers and they often catch a 
mess of rainbow trout for their 
dinner. 

The side of the mountains are 
covered with beautiful blue and 
purple flowers named lupine and 
columbine. 

Purple thistles, yucca and soap 
plant also grow on the slopes. 

When Christmas comes around 
Pinto Bill can choose his .......... 
from the thousands of blue spruce 
and white pine that cover the land- 


scape. 

Wreathes for the door and mantle 
are made of .......... and pine 
_boughs. 


In the winter soft-eyed ........ 
come down from their refuge on 
the high slopes to feed on the grain 
which Pinto Bill’s father puts out 
for them. 

Once when on a hike Pinto Bill 
spied two brown cubs .......... 
running through the thicket ahead 
of them. They looked like fat teddy 
bears, but because they were wild 
and easily frightened, Pinto Bill 
preferred his good dog, “Bootsie,” 
for a playmate. 

Summer days are warm in the 
lower foothills, but the nights turn 
cold and frosty so that warm 
blankets are needed on the ......... 

In the winter the hills and valleys 
are deep in sparkling 
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and across the empty stillness one 
can hear the call of the coyote pack. 

A big fire of pine knots burns on 
the hearth and it is in this cheery 
warmth that Pinto Bill likes to bask 
and read story books about ....... 
and sky scrapers in the far away 
city. 

Pinto Bill has never had a ride on 
a train. He has never been farther 
away from the ranch than the near- 
est town of Goldville a few miles 
down the canyon road. He tries to 
imagine what a trip on an elevator 
would be like and his eyes shine 
when he thinks of riding one of the 
painted horses on a. ..... 

Of course Pinto Bill enjoys the 
Arabian pony which his father gave 
him and he would not trade Betsy 
his mountain ........ for the 
fastest bus on the highway. 

Betsy has carried him over some 
steep, winding trails without ever 
losing her footing. 

In September when the ........ 
ripen on the orchard trees, he gives 
her some of the fruit, for she is very 
fond of apples. 

Cherries also grow on Pinto Bill’s 
ranch and he helps his mother and 
father pick them and turn them 
into cider to sell to the tourists pass- 
ing by. 

During the months of June, July 
and August, there are many cars 
passing by the ranch. Pinto Bill 
likes to watch the license numbers 
and Jearn the names of the states 
from which they come. Sometimes 
they stop to ask permission to picnic 
on the ranch land or to buy some 
for their outdoor supper. Pinto Bill 
enjoys these visits -—- especially if 
there are children with whom he 
can talk. They like to see the cow- 
and boots which 
he wears. Someday, he promises, he 
will visit them in the city. 

Life on the ranch is a happy one-- 
especially at evening when the 
lights up the hills 
and valleys and the evening ...... 
hang by an invisible thread high 
above. 

Then the cowboys gather on the 
bunk house verandah and sing songs 
that are a part of western life. 

Pinto Bill sings along with them 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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FEBRUARY SEAT WORK (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


How many siars do you see? 
Draw more siars until you have 


\3 slars. 
ow many siars did you draw? 
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LITTLE GEQGRAPHY POSTER (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


RIVER TRIBUTARY 
CANAL BAY RAPIDS 
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LITTLE GEOGRAPHY POSTER Louise D. Tessin 
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VALENTINE INSPIRATIONS (Page 64) Louise. D. Tessin 
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in VALENTINE INSPIRATIONS 


WRITE 
GREETING 
ON BACK OF 
HEART. 
DECORATION 
1S OF CUT 
PAPER. 
BEND 
WINGS OF 
BUTTERFLY 
uP. 

ADD RIBBON 
AND TINY 
HEARTS. 
SEE A-B-C. 
FOR 
CONSTRUCTION 


HANDS. 


ATTACH 
HEARTS TO 
HANOS WITH 
THREAD. 
PASTE THREAD 
TO BACK OF 
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Louise D. Tessin 


CUT CIRCLE WITH 
PLAIN EDGE oR 
TRIM WITH 

PINKING 
SHEARS 


TISSUE 
PAPER 


RIBBON 


BACK SIDE 
OF 
HEART 


TISSUE 
PAPER 


PASTE ENDS OF 

RIBBON To BACK oF 
CIRCLE AND BACK OF 
HEART. PASTE Tissue 
PAPER CIRCLES OVER 
ENDS OF RIBBON To 
PREVENT FRAYING. — x 
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CUBBY BEAR, CUT AND FOLD VALENTINE Helen Strimple 


FOLD 
FORWARD 


FOLD 
FORWARD 
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e BORDER DESIGN Helen Strimple 
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HEALTH POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


Wisconsin is named for the river Wisconsin; State Song: “Oh Wisconsin” (may be found 
it is © ippewa origin meaning “the, in the University of Wisconsin Songs). 
gathering of waters’’. 

State Flower: Violet, chosen by a vote of the 


Motto: “Forward” which appears on the 


sea 
Nicknames: Badger, also Copper State. State is known for its medicinal spring 
Capital: Madison. waters; for its dairy products, wool, cran- 


berries and maple sugar. 


State Bird: Robin. 


The children are going to 


pick cranberries for a pie! 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK PUZZLE 


2D 


Dyer Kuenstler 


A 


Neyo 


Find: Jack’s mother, the cow, the castle, and its owner, the fairy-godmother, the hen, and five golden eggs, a 


harp, a bag of gold and a hatchet. 
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VALENTINE ELF Marguerite Gode 


Down in the depths of the postman’s big pack 
A wee little cupid is hiding away 

And playing the usual magical tricks 

That all little elves like to play. 


Just how he can manage, down there in the dark, 

No one has discovered he’s such a sly elf, 

But we’ve guessed he is wearing a mischievous smile 
As he busily works by himself. 


With a feather-light brush he is spattering hearts 
Or scattering posies about 

Till each little letter and each little card 

In holiday dress hlossoms out. 


And if you could read every message tucked in, 
You would find each was trying to say — 

“L want vou to know I am sending my love 
Because it is Valentine’s day.” 


Suggestion ——- The enlire poem could 
be printed on a Valentine —— or the 
last two lines only. 
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THIS WAY TO GRANDMA’S HOUSE—REBUS 


ay 


Helen Strimple 


waved goodbye to Daddy.Then 
they climbed up the 

with !and found a seat on the 


and . At last it stopped. 


“Are we at Grandma's asked 


said “We have far To go. ‘XS 


ond got into . They rode past 


and overa pig 


ane 


BD <i “No. Then the 3 walked up i a big 
. the across the Bay. 
tlew above the water. The 


docked by alittle village. and met them 


and soon QR, © and were o 
pulled bya grey They sawa white at 
the end of the road. asKed 


“Is that 
laughed We've found SE at last!” 
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We Have a Story to Tell You 


PROLOGUE 

Characters: 

Miss Davenport (teacher) 

Bob Cynthia 

Marilyn Steve 

Don Beverly 

Scene: In a Classroom after 
school hours. As the scene opens, 
Miss Davenport is talking to the 
small group of boys and girls 
around her. 

Miss Davenport: This year as you 
all know, we have with us a group of 
children from across the sea who are 
called Displaced Persons. When you 
plan your February assembly, | 
hope you remember to make your 
program simple enough so that they 
will understand what you are talking 
about. 

Bob: You mean, Miss Davenport, 
that these children have never even 
heard of our men like Washington 
and Lincoln? 

Miss Darenport: That’s exactly 
what I do mean. 

Marilyn: !'m glad you mention 
this to us, Miss Davenport, because 
before you came, one of us said, 
“Oh dear, we’ve got to have the 
same old February program this 
year and there’s nothing new to 
talk about.” 

Don: And now it will all be new 
and we hope interesting to these new 
friends of ours. 

Cynthia: The question is, can we 
make them worship a man like 
Abraham Lincoln? Can we make 
them see why he was one of the 
greatest heroes of all times? 

Miss Davenport: That will be up 
to you boys and girls on this com- 


A February Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


mittee, and I realize it’s not going to 
be easy. 

Steve: Then, of course, there are 
smaller children in the audience. 
Some of them have never been intro- 
duced to Lincoln either. 

Miss Lavenport: You have been 
using Lincoln’s name only so I 
imagine that this year you are 
talking about him only. 

Bererly: Yes, you see last year we 
spent the time discussing George 
Washington so this year we felt 
Abraham Lincoln should have his 
turn. 

Miss Davenport: Well, that is all 
I have to say to you people right 
now. We will all be anxious to see 
how you present one of our greatest 
Americans to children born in war 
torn lands who have had little oppor- 
tunity to worship anyone! 

(The meeting is over and quickly 


and quietly the children pick up 


their various books and leave the 
stage to close the PROLOGUE. 
ACT I 

Characters: Same as in Prologue. 

Scene: The February Assem- 
bly. (As the scene opens, Miss 
Davenport is speaking to the 
audience.) 

Miss Davenport: As you all know 
this is February and the month 
when we celebrate the birthdays of 
two great men, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. Since we 
dedicated last year’s program to 
Washington, this year your com- 
mittee is going to commemorate the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, the six- 
teenth president of the U. S. The 
boys and girls will now take over 


from here. (Bob steps forward and 

says.) 

Bob: We shall take you people 
from the time Abraham Lincoln 
was born in 1809 until his untimely 
death in 1865. Our program will be 
in the form of verse because we feel 
you will understand better what we 
have to say, and now we shall start 
the Life of Abraham Lincoln. We 
have this story to tell you. Marilyn 
will begin. 

Marilyn: 

On February 12, in 1809, there came 
to the Lincolns great joy! 

For on this date in Kentucky, there 
was born their baby boy. 

They called him after his grand- 
father, whose name was Abraham 
too! 

And they nicknamed him just Abe 
as people are wont to do. 

He was born in a small log cabin 
with two windows and a door. 
There was very little furniture so he 

sat upon the floor. 

Don: 

When Abe was three years old, a 
new home they tried to seek. 

At last they found a place in the 
valley at Knob Creek. 

Abe went daily to the mill, to take 
his corn to grind. 

No matter what the weather, he 
didn’t seem to mind. 

Cynthia: 

Again the family moved, to Indiana 
next they went. 

It was very hard moving, their backs 
were nearly bent! 

Here, Abe’s mother died, a woman 


fine and good, 
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And Abe worked all the harder, 
splitting rails and wood. 

Abe had two books, the Bible and 
Aesop’s Fables. 

He learned to read and write and 
tried to do his tables. 

He had little chance for schooling 
for working was the rule; 

He had little chance for playing for 
an axe was his chief tool. 

Steve: 

In 1830 when Abe was twenty-one, 

He moved to Illinois and he thought 
that that was fun. 

He worked at every sort of job, and 
studied law on the side. 

He was “Honest Abe” to all his 
friends and showed plenty of 
spark and pride! 

He became a good surveyor and 
then a lawyer too! 

He married Mary Todd in 1842. 

Beverly: 

At last he went to Congress and 
entered many debates. 

The question always was “Slavery,” 
among his noted mates. 

In November 1860, he became our 
President, 

Amid both jeers and cheers to 
Washington he went! 

He was the friend of the Negro and 
of the White man too! 


He was a loyal soldier of the Red and 
White and Blue. 

Bob: 

He freed the slaves, he had a strong 
will. 

But John Wilkes Booth 
desire to kill! 

So on that fateful night in ’65. 

The crowd watched Lincoln and his 
wife arrive. 

Arrive at at Ford Theatre where he 
was shot. 

He died as bravely as he had fought. 

Marilvn: 

And now you may wonder why 
Lincoln was great. 

In just a few words those reason’s 
we'll state. 

All Together: 

Abraham Lincoln was honest and 
kind. 

Let us keep this ever in our mind. 

Suffering in others affected him too. 

He did many tasks he hated to do. 

He was a man to be trusted all 
through his life. 

He was President during a time of 

great strife. 

Use Lincoln as an example in all 
you do. 

Perhaps one day you'll be President 

too! 


had a 


The End 


Little Red Riding Hood 


ELISABETH WOODSIDE 


Characters: 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Wolf 

Two Woodchoppers 

Scene. A forest. As the scene 
opens the two woodchoppers are 
working in one corner. They 
notice the wolf walk by and stop 
working to watch him as he 
stops Red Riding Hood and talks 
to her. 

Wolf: (sees Red Riding Hood 
coming toward him). (Speaks to 
himself). 

“Ho, Ho! Here comes 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

I must make her think 

I am kind and good.” 

(To Little Red Riding Hood): 

“Hello, my child, 


This is a fine day. 
Won’t you walk with me 
Or stay here and play?” 
Red Riding Hood: 
“No, thanks, Mr. Wolf, 
I am going to see 
My Grandmother and stay 
For cookies and tea.” 
(She goes off stage). 
Wolf: 
“Her Grandmother’s away, 
I saw her go; 
Watch me get the tea 
And the cakes also.” 
Curtain 


ACT Il 
Scene: Grandmother’s room. 
The wolf has on the grand- 
mother’s nightcap and other 
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clothes and is in her bed. As the 
scene opens, Red Riding Hood 
rings the doorbell three times 
and calls from outside the door.) 


Red Riding Hood: 
“T have rung three times, 
What can be wrong, 
That Grandmother does not hear 
The bell’s ding-dong?” 


Wolf: (Calls in a hoarse woice). 
“Just come on in my dear, 
I have a cold in my head; 
I cannot come to the door, 
Because I’m laid up in bed.” 
Enter Red Riding Hood. She 
goes to her Grandmother’s bed. 


Red Riding Hood: 
“Dear Grandmother, 
You look very bad, 
Your eyes look so big 
They make me sad.” 


Wolf: 
“My eyes are big 
So I can see you well.” 


ted Riding Hood: 
“But your ears are, too, — 
Does a cold make them swell?” 


Wolf: 
“They are not too big 
To hear what you say 
When you come to see me 
As you have today.” 


Red Riding Hood: 
“But Grandmother, dear, 
What can be wrong? 
Your mouth and teeth 
Look too big and strong.” 


Wolf: 

“They are just right 

To help me today 

Catch you before 

You can get away.” 

(Red Riding Hood screams and 
the wolf jumps out of the bed; the 
wolf tries to catch her when the two 
woodchoppers rush in through the 
door. The wolf sees them and jumps 
through a window and runs away.) 


First Woodchopper: 
“We came to catch 
That wolf. Now where 
Can he be? 
He is not here.” 


Red Riding Hood: (Crying). 
“Oh, he ran away 
When he heard you. 
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He was so scared 

Of what you would do. 

But where is Grandmother? 
Can you tell me? 

She is not here 

To serve the tea.” 


Second Woodchopper: 
“She went to town 


Quite early today, 
So we kent watch 
As she was away.” 


Red Riding Hood: 


“Thank you, woodchonrers, 
You are brave and good 

To come here and save 
Little Red Riding Hood.” 


Curtain 


Pancakes for Breakfast 
ELEANOR G. MAXWELL 


Characters: Mother, Father, 
Jennie, Jimmy, Carol, Charlie. 

Selling: A typical kitchen in 
Fairywood. 

At Rise: Mother is setting the 
table for breakfast, humming a 
gay little tune as she works. 
Father is looking out the win- 
dow. 

Father: It’s a_ beautiful spring 
morning, mother. 

Mother: Yes, father, this warm 
weather will make our garden grow. 
How does it look? 

Father: (looking out again) Why 
the carrots and onions are away up. 
Yes, sir, our garden looks fine. 

Mother: We'll have a good dinner 
from it soon. But now you'd better 
have breakfast or you'll be late for 
work. 

Father: (coming to table) My, 
but breakfast does look good. (sit- 
ting down and starting to eat) 
Orange juice, just what I like! 

Mother: Well, I'd better call the 
children, so they won't be late for 
school. 

Father: Yes, call them in plenty 
of time, so they can have a good 
warm breakfast. Helps them learn 
better in school, you know. This is 
very good toast, mother. 

Mother: Help yourself to some 
more, father. I’ll call them. (going 
to foot of stairs, and calling) Jennie! 
Jimmy! Carol! Charlie! Get up right 
away, so you'll be on time for school. 

(Jimmy, from upstairs, sings, 
“Schooldays.” Mother and father 
smile at each other.) 

Father: That’s our Jimmy. Doesn’t 
he have a fine voice? 

Mother: Yes, father, but you’d 


better hurry now or you'll miss your 
bus. 

Charlie: (calling from upstairs) 
Say, father, from our bedroom 
window I can see your bus turning 
the corner. 

Father: Whew, I'd better go. 
(running around kitchen) Where’s 
my hat? Where’s my lunch? My 
goodness, where are my _ glasses? 

Mother: Here, father. (giving him 
his lunch, hat and glasses) Here they 
all are. 

Father: Gracious, what would I 
ever do without you? Goodbye, 
mother. (He runs out.) 

Mother: (calling after him) Good- 
bye, father. 
Jennie: 

Mother! 

Mother: Yes, Jennie? 

Jennie: We would all like to have 
pancakes for breakfast. 

Boys: You bet we would. 

Mother: All right. Jennie, you 
come help me make them. 

Jennie: (running downstairs) I 
will, I’m already washed and 
dressed. 

Mother: That’s fine. Did you clean 
your teeth? 

Jennie: Yes, and combed and 
brushed my hair, too. 

Mother: You look very neat and 
clean, Jennie. (handing her the 
mixing bowl) Here, you can beat up 
the pancakes while I get the griddle 
hot. 

Jennie: You'd better call Caro! 
again, mother. She isn’t up. 

Mother: That little sleepy head! 
And Miss Paulson will be cross with 
her if she’s late. 

Jennie: All the teachers at Fairy- 


(calling § downstairs) 
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wood School are cross if the children 
are late. And Miss Koll, our prin- 
cipal, says someday she’s going to 
lock the school door at nine o’clock. 

Mother: That would just serve 
Carol right for not getting up when 
she’s called. (calling) Carol! You 
get up right away. 

Carol: (very sleepy) All right. 
mother. I’m coming. 

Mother: I don’t hear you out of 
bed yet. 

(A thumping is heard, as of 
someone jumping up and down.) 

Carol: Hear me now, mother? 

Mother: That’s fine. Now get 
washed and dressed quickly. 

Jennie: We're having pancakes 
for breakfast. 

(From upstairs Carol starts to 
sing “Shortenin’ Bread,” and the 
boys join in. Mother and Jennie 
are frying pancakes during the 
singing.) 

Mother: A little less singing, and a 
little more scrubbing behind those 
ears up there. 

Jimmy: I’m all ready, mother. 
Boy, don’t those pancakes smell 
good. (As he cemes into kitchen). 

Mother: Sit down and drink your 
orange juice. 

Jimmy: What a good breakfast. 
Butter and Karo syrup for our 
pancakes. 

Mother: I want you to eat good 
food, so you will be healthy children 
and make good marks in school. 

Jimmy: These pancakes should 
help me make the best ovals in my 
class. 

Charlie: (coming into kitchen) 
Here I am, ready for school, mother. 

Mother: Yes, Charlie, you look 
nice and clean. 

Carol: (coming in) I’m ready, too. 

Mother: Let me see that neck. 
Just what I thought — you never 
even washed that neck. You go 
straight back to the bathroom and 
use soap, warm water, and really 
rub. 

Charlie: And she didn’t clean her 
teeth either, mother. 

Mother: (calling after her) And 
see that you clean your teeth. 

Carol: Yes, mother. 

Mother: Now, Jennie, you sit 
down and eat, while I finish making 
the pancakes. Thank you for help- 
ing. You're getting to be a fine cook 
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Jennie: I hope I'll be as good as 
you someday. 

Charlie: Our mother’s a good cook 
all right. What would we ever do 
without you, Mother? 

Mother: That’s what your father 
said. Well, you’d just have to 
make your own pancakes. 

Carol: (coming down) Do I look 
all right now, mother? 

Mother: Yes, dear, you look nice 
and clean now. Here’s a pancake for 
you. 

(Bell rings) 

Jimmy: There’s the school bell. 

Charlie: That’s all right. It’s only 
the first bell. 

Mother: Yes, you still have plenty 
of time. It’s lucky we live right 
across from the school. Now don’t 


gulp your food, Carol. It’s not good 
for you. 

Carol: Yes, but if I’m late Miss 
Paulson won’t be good for me. Ill 
eat this pancake on the way to 
school. 

Mother: No, you won’t. You'll sit 
there and finish the pancake and 
drink your milk. 

Boys: Thanks for the good break- 
fast. Well, goodbye, mother. 

Mother: Goodbye, boys, do you 
have your books and school work? 

Boys: (calling back) Yes, mother. 

Jennie: I'm through now. Good- 
bye, mother. Sorry I can’t help you 
with the dishes. (She, too, starts 
out the door.) 

Mother: That’s all right, Jennie. 
Make good marks today, 
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Jennie: I will. Goodbye, mother! 

Mother: Goodbye. 

Carol: Guess I’m going to be late. 

Mother: Not if you hurry along, 
Carol. Wipe the syrup off your 
mouth. No, no, not with your dress. 
With your napkin. 

Carol: right. 
mother. 

Mother: Goodbye. Now you be a 
good girl, and do everything that 
Miss Paulson tells you. 

Carol: (calling back) I will, 
mother. 

Mother: (all alone) Well, before 
I wash these dishes, I’ll go out in the 
garden and pull up some of those 
good fresh carrots for the children’s 
lunch. (She goes out.) 


I'm ready, 


Betsy Makes a Star 


Characters: Betsy Ross, George 
Washington, Robert 
George Ross. 

Scene: Interior of Betsy Ross’s 
home in Philadelphia. 

Time: June, 1777 

Costumes: Betsy Ross wears 
long, full-skirted dress; her hair 
is covered with a ruffled cap; 
Washington, Morris and Ross 
wear long blue capes, lined with 
red; knee breeches, tricorn hats; 
all have swords. 

(At rise of Curtain, Betsy 
Ross sits alone on stage, sewing. 
There is a knock, and she gocs 
to answer.) 

Betsy Ross: (at door) Good after- 
noon, 


Morris, 


George Washington: Are you 
Mistress Ross? 
Belsy Ross: (curtsies) That is 


right, sir. I am Mistress Betsy Ross. 
Pray come in. 

George Washington: Thank you, 
Mistress Ross. (Calls to others.) 
Come in, gentlemen. (to Betsy) 
This *is Mr. Robert Morris, and 
Mr. George Ross. I am General 
Washington. 

Belsy Ross: I recognized you, Sir. 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Pray be seated, all of you. (They 
sit.) 


Robert Morris: Did you tell 

Mistress Ross why we are here, 
- General Washington? 

George Washington: Not yet, 


Robert, but [ will get down to it at 
once. Mistress Ross, ’tis my under- 
standing that you are an expert 
needlewoman. 

Belsy Ross: Thank you, Sir. I 
earn my living this way. 

George Washington: Then, we 
would like to have you make a 
flag for us. 

Betsy Ross: A flag, Sir? 

George Ross: He means a national 
emblem, Madam. 

George Washington: (takes picture 
from pocket) We had thought of 
something like this, Mistress Ross. 
This is just a rough, pencil drawing, 
of course; it shows the stripes here, 
and the stars like this. We thought 
of the stripes as red and white; 
the stars white on a blue back- 
ground, 

Belsy Ross: Tis a beautiful idea, 
Sir. 

Georg Washington: Think you, 
then, that you could make it? 


Belsy Ross: I will try, Sir. 

Robert Morris: Splendid, splendid. 

George Ross: Have you any sug- 
gestions for improving the design, 
Mistress Ross? 

Betsy Ross: (hesitantly) Well, 
there is one thing — 

George Washington: Pray, do not 
hesitate to tell us. 

Betsy Ross: You have given the 
star six points, Sir, and I believe 
it should have only five. Like this. 
(She takes scissors, folds a piece of 
paper, and cuts a star.) I can fit the 
stars in easily, this way. 

George Washington: Why, of 
course, that is much better. Thank 
you for your suggestion, Mistress 
Ross. (All men rise.) 

Robert Morris: Soon the people 
will have a flag of their own to fly 
over their homes. 

George Ross: It will lead our sol- 
diers in battle. 


George Washington: (to Betsy 
Ross, who has risen, also) Thank 
you, Mistress Ross. You will make 
us our first flag, an emblem of the 
freedom in a great land, 


Curtain 
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Leaf, Clover and Bab 


y Bumps rode behind. 


The Bicycle Basket 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Now THE Pop-Rabbits had a 
fine tandem bicycle. Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
sat in front, and steered. Mrs, Pop- 
Rabbit sat behind him, and behind 
her, in a big basket, sat their children 
Leaf, Clover and Baby Bumps, like 
three apples in a bowl. 

They went past Mrs. Goose’s 
house oneday, and she said to herself: 
“I wish my bicycle had a basket like 
that. Then I could take my friends 
riding. 1 wouldn’t have to go all by 
myself. It would be lovely.” 

Mrs. Goose hadn’t used her bi- 
cycle for a long time. It was down 
cellar, covered up with an old sheet. 
She went and got it and wiped it off. 
Then she looked around for some- 
thing to fix on behind, for the extra 
seat. Here was the very thing — 
an old market basket with a broken 
handle. She cut the handle off. Then 
Mrs. Goose fussed and tied and 


struggled, with some string and a 
wire, and after a while the basket 
was on. 

“Now,” she said, “I am all ready. 
I'll go and ask one of my friends to 
go riding with me. Then, off and 
away!” 

Mrs. Goose went first to Mrs. 
Squirrel’s house. She tapped sharply 
on the door with her bill. Mrs, 
Squirrel peeked out. She had flour 
on the end of her tail, and over one 
eye, too. 

“Hello,” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
have a fine surprise for you. I have 
fixed a basket seat on my bicycle — 


just like the Pop-Rabbits. Will you 
sit in it, and go with me? I'll take 
you on a fine little trip.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at her. Then 
she shook her head. 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Goose,” 
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she said. “You had better ask some- 
one else.” 

Mrs. Goose went to Mr. Pig’s 
house. She told him about the 
basket seat. He was eating a plum 
tart. He only said, “‘No, thank you. 
I’m too heavy; I would break the 
basket down. Didn’t you think of 
that?” 

Now Mrs. Goose hadn’t thought 
of that, but when Mr. Pig spoke of it 
she said, “I see. I must ask someone 
littler,’” and went to Mrs. Hen’s. 

She described the nice basket 
seat. “Do come with me,” she said. 
“We'll have a fine trip.” 

But Mrs. Hen shook her head till 
the red combs fluttered. “No thank 
you,” she said. “You might bump 
into something. I’m too nervous.” 

Mrs. Hen’s daughters Arabelle 
and Clarabelle had heard, and they 
cried out: “Oh, let us go, mother, in 
Mrs. Goose’s bicycle basket!” 

“No, girls,” their mother told 
them. “You might fall out. You are 
jumpy. You are too giggly.” 

Mrs. Goose went away, “I'll ask 
Three-Ducks.” she said. “What a 
time | am having, getting someone 
to ride with me in my bicycle 
basket!” 

She knocked at Three-Ducks’ 
door. She described the good time 
they would have. “We'll just go 
whizzing along; we'll stop at noth- 
ing! It will be just like flying.” 

But Three - Ducks didn’t look 
pleased with the idea. “No, thank 
you,” they said. “If we fly, we'd 
rather do it with our own wings.” 

Mrs. Goose felt discouraged. “‘l 
believe [’ll stop at my own house for 
a cup of tea,” she said. 

She put some water on to heat in 
her little copper teakettle. Then she 
noticed the bicycle, standing against 
the wall outside. “It looks just like a 
horse, all ready to go,” she said. 
“It can hardly wait to start.” Then 
an idea struck her. “I know what 
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(ll do! I’ll ride in that basket myself, 
even if my fussy friends won't!” 

Mrs. Goose rushed right out of her 
house and climbed into the basket. 
She settled herself comfortably. 
“Now, off for a fine trip,” she said. 
She smiled and she waited. But 
why doesn’t the bicycle move? Why 
doesn’t it go? Why don’t the wheels 
turn?” 

Mrs. Goose sat there and tried to 
think out why she stayed in the 
same spot. 

There was a little skitter by the 
gate, and there was Mrs. Squirrel. 
“What are you doing?” she asked 
Mrs. Goose. “Why are you sitting 
there, all crowded into your bicycle 
basket like that?” 

“No one else would ride in it,” 
Mrs. Goose told her, “‘so I have to, 
myself.” 

“But how are you going to ride, 
with no one sitting on the seat 
pushing the pedals?” 

Mrs. Goose looked relieved. “Oh, 
so that’s the matter. Now I know. 
[ wondered why it kept on standing 
here, against the wall.” 

Mrs. Squirrel just shook her head, 
as though to say, “Oh dear. What 
can we do with anyone so dumb?” 

But then she noticed how sad her 
voosie friend was looking, and she 
said, ““Well, [’ll sit in front, and take. 
you for a ride. If you want to try 
out the basket yourself, here’s a 
chance.” 

Mrs. Goose’s feather face broke 
into a happy smile. So off they 
started. Mrs. Squirrel was rather 
short — it was all she could do to 
kick the pedals. But she did. They 
went along the road by Mrs. Hen’s 
house. 

“Well, do you like it?” Mrs. 
Squirrel called back. “How is it 
going, Mrs. Goose?”’ 

“Oh, it’s fine! How bright I was to 
put this basket on the back of my 
bicycle!” 

They went by a little hill, and 
some apple trees. 

“Are you enjoying it, 
Goose?” 

“It’s wonderful. How well you 
steer a bicycle. And how well I sit 
in the basket!” 

“And how well 
pedals,” thought 
working hard. 
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Mrs. 


I push these 
Mrs. Squirrel, 


“No, thank you. Lm too heavy,” 
said Mr. (Pig. 

They went on a little way, down a 
grade, coasting. 

“Do you still like it, Mrs. Goose!” 

‘There was no answer. 

“Are you enjoying it?” 

When there was still no answer, 
Mrs. Squirrel looked around. Mrs 
Goose was gone! 

Mrs. Squirrel hopped right off 
the bicycle seat. “Oh, she has prob- 
ably fallen off, basket and all,’ she 
was thinking. But the basket was 
still there. Mrs. Squirrel turned the 
bicycle and began to ride back in the 
opposite direction. Perhaps Mrs. 
Goose has hurt herself, falling off. 
How frightening, to have such an 
accident! She expected, around every 


turn, to see her feather friend 
stretched out on the road with a 
broken wing or a hurt leg. “Oh 
dear,” said Mrs. Squirrel to herself, 
“why did I ever get into this? Why 
did I say I would take her riding, on 
her silly bicycle basket?” 

She pedalled on, as hard as she 
could. Then around the next bend, 
she saw Mrs. Goose walking along 
as fine as could be, with her red 
skirt flying out behind her, all in 
good shape, and not hurt at all. 

Mrs. Squirrel pulled up beside 
her. “Well, I like this!” she said. 
“Here I’ve been working so hard, 
peddling up and down hills, all out of 
breath — and I thought I was 
giving you a nice, happy ride. But 
now for quite a while you've not 
been there at all. What ever made 
you get out? Or did you fall off?” 

“Certainly not. I hopped off.” 

“But weren’t you enjoying the 
ride?” 

“Oh, yes. I was enjoying it. And 
now I’ll get back into the basket 
again, and you can take me to my 
house, please. I'll get there sooner 
that way.” 

“Oh, all right! But why do you 
want to go to your house, when you 
were having such a nice trip)” 

“[ had a very good reason. [’ll 
tell you. But hurry, please!” 

“What was the reason?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel, peddling fast. 

“T left my copper teakettle on the 
stove, with water in it, and fire in 
the stove! I was going to make 


The kettle was making a noise like a fire engine. 
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myself some tea. I’m afraid the 
water will all boil away, and spoil 
my nice kettle. Oh, I was very 
bright, to remember that I had left 
it on the stove like that! 

“You were awfully dumb to 
forget it,” muttered Mrs. Squirrel 
to herself, but she hurried them 
along over the road. They came into 
sight of the house. “Well, it hasn’t 
burned down, anyway,” said Mrs. 
Goose, happily. “There now — I'll 
jump off — ” and she rushed to 
open the door. 

Mrs. Squirrel followed her. The 
kitchen was full of steam, and the 
kettle was making a noise like a 
fire enzine; but the water had not all 
boiled away. 
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“Good,” said Mrs. Goose. “Now 
I'll just put more water in, and then 
do sit down and have a cup of tea 
with me. After that, we'll start out 
again.” 

“T’ll have the tea, and thank you,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “I need it. But 
we'll not start out again.” 

“Why not? I hadn’t finished my 
ride.” 

“But I had finished mine,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Goose 
began to wash the tea cups, and 
clear up. She was polishing the 
copper kettle when she noticed the 
bicycle, standing there, outside 
against the wall, just as they had 
left it. 


> 
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Papa Rabbit's Choice 


JEAN WYATT 


Ir WAS after-supper-time in 
Briarpatch Town where Papa and 
Mama Rabbit lived with their three 
children, Pink Ears, Pretty Paws 
and Little Hop. 

In their cosy living room Papa 
Rabbit was reading from the daily 
newspaper, THE BUNNY BUGLE, 
and Mama Rabbit was darning 
‘ Little Hop’s blue overalls and the 
children were nibbling carrot candy 
which they had just made. 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed Papa 
heartily, “I see where our paper is 
searching for local talent to form 
an All Jack Rabbit Glee Club! 
Maybe [| should put in for an audi- 
tion!” he added. 


“You!” laughed Mama Rabbit 
looking up from her darning. 

“You!” cried Pink Ears and 
Pretty Paws and Little Hop to- 
gether. 

Papa Rabbit laid aside his eve- 
ning paper and looked at his family. 
Then in an important voice he 
annuunced, “When I was a young 
gaffer, I sang with the Benny 
Bunny Chorus, which toured every 
animal town the other side of the 
Big Forest!” 

There was a surprised silence in 
the living room. 

Rabbit said with 


admiration sounding in her voice, 


Then Mama 


"I'd better put it away again,” 
she thought, and went out into the 
yard, still holding the copper kettle. 

‘But why did I bring this)” she 
asked herself, and dropped the 
kettle into the bicycle basket, so she 
could manage better. 

She wheeled the bicycle down 
cellar. She covered it up with the old 
sheet, and put it away. 

She put the copper kettle away, 
too, for she forgot to take it out of 
the basket. 

Next day she looked all over for it, 
up and down and everywhere. She 
couldn’t remember what she had 
done with it — indeed she couldn’t! 


“Why, dear! I didn’t know .. . You 
never said...” 

“T was too modest,” interrupted 
Papa, winking at Little Hop. 

“Papa,” coaxed Pink Ears and 
Pretty Paws, “why don’t you get 
back into singing again?” 

Mama broke in eagerly, “Yes, 
why don’t you, dear? Perhaps some 
day you may be touring the towns 
again with your very own com- 
pany!” 

The children clapped their paws 
excitedly and danced around Papa 


Rabbit’s chair. while Mama 
thoughtfully folded Little Hop's 


blue overalls and put them away. 
Then she spoke to her husband. 
“Tomorrow, dear, you shail cer- 
tainly begin your music! Oh how 
proud of you I shall be,” Mama 
added happily. 

Papa Rabbit cleared his throat 
and looked with triumph upon his 
little family. 

“Do you really think | should?” 
he asked. 

“Yes!” echoed his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Next morning after breakfast 
(although Papa ate very little, as 
singers are supposed to sing on an 
empty stomach) Mama Rabbit went 
out to buy a music stand for Papa. 

Pink Pretty Paws, and 
Little Hop made fresh carrot juice 
and carried a pitcher of it into the 
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living room where Papa would be 
practising his music scales. 

When Mama returned home and 
the: music stand was set up, every- 
one but Papa hopped softly from 
the room and closed the door so that 
he would not be disturbed. 

Mama Rabbit busied herself qui- 
etly, making the beds and washing 
up the breakfast dishes while Pink 
Ears, Pretty Paws and Little Hop 
helped. 

All the time Papa’s baritone 
voire rose and fell on the air... 

“DO -RE-MI-FA-SOL-LA- 
TI - DO!” 

“DO - TI-LA -SOL- FA - MI- 
RE - DO!” 

Mama smiled and nodded her 
head in tune. She put up the ironing 
board to press Papa’s best trousers 
(for the audition) when suddenly 
the living room door flew open and 
out rushed Papa! 

Mama Rabbhit looked up in alarm. 

“What in the world is the mat- 
ter)”’ she asked quickly. 

Papa hurried to the cupboard in 
the kitchen and took out a box of 
tools. 

“IT forgot all about fixing that 
shaky ironing board for you, my 
dear,” he explained. “It might have 
fallen and hurt you. | just remem- 
bered while I was singing that you 
said you would be pressing my 
trousers this morning.” 

So Papa set to work hammering 
and fixing the ironing board. Just as 
he finished a knock sounded on the 
door. 

Mama Rabbit opened the door. 

“Ah! Good morning, Mrs. Rab- 
bit! Is your husband at home?” 

“Yes,” replied Mama _ Rabbit, 
“won't you come in, Mr. Wood- 
chuck>” 

Papa said, “Good morning, 
Zeenias.”” Then he added with con- 
cern, “I declare, you're limping!” 

“Got a sore front foot,’ answered 
Mr. Woodchuck, “I wondered if 
you could give me a paw in cleaning 
out an old hollow log | found.” 

Papa wanted to say that he had 
to practise his music, but he saw 
Zeenias Woodchuck’s little frown 
of pain as he sat down in a chair, so 
he changed his mind. 

It took quite some time before 


the log was made snug and tidy, 
but Mr. Woodchuck looked so 
pleased and grateful that Papa 
Rabbit was glad to have helped 
him. 

Sometime later Papa was back 
again in his cosy living room. 

“DO -RE-MI-FA-SOL-LA- 
TI - DO.” sang Papa. He had just 
started to sing, “DO- TI-LA...” 
when a screarn fell upon the air! 

In two and one-half jack rabbit 
jumps Papa was out of the room. 

He found Mama Rabbit and 
Pink Ears and Pretty Paws grouped 
anxiously around Little Hop, who 
was sobbing. 

Papa _ called 
happened?” 

Mama was the first to speak, 
“The children were playing the 
game, RUN FROM THE FOX, 
and Little Hop climbed through 
the hole at the end of the briar 
patch and hid.” 

Mama lifted a corner of her apron 
and wiped her eyes. Then she con- 
tinued, “Poor child, he was almost 
caught by that dreadful creature, 
too, who was lurking nearby.” 


sharply, 


A Tribute to Air Mail 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


To think a tiny stamp can take 
A message miles away; 
Through mountains, plains and 
desert lands, 
And reach there in a day. 


To think in time of pack horse 
trains 
So very long ago; 
The days it took to carry mail —- 
My Grandma told me so. 


To think that speck that skims so 
hich 
That I can hardly see; 
Is carrying every kind of wish, 
In mail for you and me. 


To think that heroes gave their 
lives, 
In conquering time and space, 
That messazes mizht fly to us, 
From every sort of place. 


Papa Rabbit’s white whiskers 
trembled. 

“Pll fix that hole this very min- 
ute,” he promised, “so that not 
even a hummingbird could squeeze 
through!” 

“But dear,” protested Mama 
Rabbit, “we are safe enough now; 
and you are losing soo much time 
from your music.” 

“Don’t fret about that,” Papa 
answered sternly, “but the briars 
get mended NOW!” 

He looked so determined that 
Mama and the children hopped 
quietly away, leaving Papa to fix 
the gaping hole in the briar patch. 

By the time it was repaired, Papa 
felt tired and hungry. 

In the rabbit household Mama 
had ready. fragrant bowls of dan- 
delion soup and lettuce salad. 

And soon it was after-supper-time 
again. 

“Tell us a story, Papa?’ begged 
Little Hop and Pink Ears and 
Pretty Paws 

Papa Rabbit smiled. laid aside 
the evening paper, THE BUNNY 
BUGLE, and began ... “Once 
upon a time there lived a family of 
cottontails ” 

When he had finished, Mama 
Rabbit said, “That was a sweet little 
story; and now, dear, would you 
hold some wool for tne so that I can 
wind it into balls ready for knit- 
ting?” 

Papa looked at the music stand 
in the corner of the living room. 
Mama’s eyes followed, too, and so 
did the children’s, 

“Perhaps,” offered Mama Rab- 
bit, ““you had better practise your 
music instead. The winding of the 
wool can wait.” 

But Papa shook his head. 

“T don’t think I can keep my mind 
on singing any more,” he replied 
with a smile. “When I was a young 
gaffer, I had no responsibilities, but 
finished Papa Rabbit hap- 
pily, “I have you Mama, and you, 
Pink Ears, and you, Pretty Paws, 
and you, Little Hop, and I would 
rather just take care of my family 
and help out my friends.” 


THE END 


now, 
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The Winter Circus 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The winter circus is on parade 
Gay little mannikins neatly made 


Round white seals and a polar bear 
And dozens of snow clowns every- 
where 


Put on your suit of warmest wool 
And hurry out where the yard is full 


Of red cheeked children all aglow 
At the things they see in the winter 
show 


Reenfevee with narrow Piece of 
wire netting ev stick 


There will be elephants big and 


small 
Monkeys perched on the garden 
wall 


There will be tigers and six white 
mice 

And a pumpkin coach of snow and 
ice 


Sleigh bell music will loudly play 
And golden laughter will gild the 
day 


As the winter circus marches down 


Through the back door gates of a 


little town. 


On the first snowy day, hurry 
out of doors and try your skill in 
making a real winter circus. Your 
whole class may participate in this 
venture — working singly or in 
groups. Judging may be carried out 
by the class as a whole. When the 
circus is completed invite other 
grades to visit that particular por- 
tion of the play ground. Children 


descriptions of their contributions. 
x00d for imagination — co-opera- 
tion — and health, 


Riddle For February 14th 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


A big, red heart Some loving words, 

On fancy lace, “Will you be mine?” ... 
A pointed arrow What does this make? ... 
Right in place: A Valentine! 
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Brevi the Shrew 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Baevi was a shrew. She was 
not as big as a mouse. And her 
babies were not as big as the tip of a 
boy’s finger. 

She had nursed them to sleep. 
Now she was hungry, herself. 

Like all shrews, Brevi lived in a 
tunnel under the grass and leaves. 
Her fur was thick and warm. It 
just matched the ground. When she 
came out at dusk, no hunting owl 
could see her. And no mouser liked 
her smell. She was pretty safe. 

Her tail was short. But then Brevi 
didn’t need a long tail to balance 
when she leaped. She never leaped 
far. 

Her paws were just right for dig- 
ging. And you should see how fast 


she could dig a tunnel! The dirt 
simply flew. She would close her 
tiny eyes and ears to keep the dirt 
out. 

Her whiskers told her when the 
tunnel was wide enough. But her 
eyes told her very little ‘til she 
came out at dusk. She came out to 
run along the tiny runways the 
meadow mice had made. 

It was her nose that told her most 
of the things she had to know. It 
told her where to find food. And 
Brevi had to have lots of food. She 
would spend an hour hunting and 
eating. Then she would spend the 
next hour sleeping, then another 
hour eating, and another hour 
sleeping. If she had to go for more 


than two hours without something 
to eat, she almost starved to death. 
That was the way it was, all day and 
all night. 

Food to her was bugs and worms 
and all kinds of insects. Her prey 
was almost anything with six legs. 
She was a fierce little fighter, too. 
Often she attacked a bug that bit, 
or a worm almost bigger than her- 
self. 

There were tomato hookworms, 
ugly things that destroyed the 
leaves of the tomato plants. There 
were meal worms. She enjoyed in- 
sect eggs and their larvae. She 
caught grasshoppers and all kinds of 
insects that ate people’s field crops. 
She ate the snails that ate people’s 
gardens. 

She wasn’t afraid of the largest 
beetles. Sometimes these beetles 
would pinch, and she had to fight 
them. One day a beetle grabbed the 
tip of her nose. It pinched hard, but 
she grabbed it and fought till she 
won. 

In the day time she hunted the 
worms that live under the ground. 
But at night she sometimes caught 
a mouse as big as herself. 

When she had had good hunting, 
she felt happy. And when she was 
happy, she sang. Few people knew 
her little song. She would throw her 
head back and trill like a bird. She 
would start with a “Chip, chip!” 
Then she would go “Eek, eek, eek!’’ 
Then she would thrill almost like a 
canary. 

Of course Brevi hunted bugs and 
worms because she liked to eat them. 
And how she liked to eat! She 
could eat her weight in insects in an 
hour. And since she hunted for half 
the hours of the day and night, she 


killed a lot of insects. And her 
family, all put together, killed 
millions. 


They little dreamed how much 
they were helping people. But the 
(Turn to page 63) 
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A Study of Eyes 


. DYER KUENSTLER 


Recentiy a seven year old 
boy ran up to his mother and ex- 
claimed, “When my dog brought 
back my ball just now, he looked 
right into my eyes with his eyes.” 

Fred’s mother smiled and replied, 
“Cats also look into your face when 
they want anything, or when they 
give you the once-over. So do lions, 
tigers and some of the other zoo 
animals.” 

As she spoke Fred glanced at his 
pet canary and noticed for the 
first time that the bird’s eyes were 
on either side of its head. 

“The kitten’s eyes are on the front 
of her face,” he cried. 

At that moment she was sitting 
in the window gazing up at the light, 
and her eyes were mere vertical slits, 

“Suppose you carry your cat 
away from the light,” said Fred’s 
mother. ““Watch what happens to 
her eyes.” 

Fred picked up the kitten and set 
her down on the floor. Now the 
vertical slits were wider. 

Then Fred carried her into a dark 
closet and all but closed the door. 
Right away Kitty’s eyes grew big 
and round.” 

“Look at your eyes in a mirror,” 
Fred’s mother said, when he came 
out of the closet. “Your pupils also 
contract in bright sunlight and 
expand at dusk. And you 
your eyes to the right or left, and 
up and down. The eyes of many 
animals accommodate themselves to 
the light in the same manner, but 
comparatively few creatures possess 
the power to turn their eyes to the 
right or left. When they want to 
look around, they turn their heads.” 

After this conversation Fred stud- 
ied the eyes of all the birds and 
animals that he saw on the way to 
school, and on his holidays, and he 
discovered many interesting facts 
about them. 

Organs of Vision 

Practically all living creatures 
have eyes of some sort, and the few 
that do not, manage to live without 
them. 

Eyes assist their owners to find or 


can turn: 


Top — Kitten gazing at light 
Middle — Kitten’s eyes in normal 
light 
Bottom -- Kitten’s eyes at dusk 


capture their food, and to escape 
from their enemies. Because the life 
of the creature often depends on its 
eyesight, it gets the exact kind of 
eyes that is necessary for its needs. 
Moreover the eyes are placed where 
they will be of most use to the owner. 

In their wild state lions, bobcats, 
and the rest of the cat family, foxes, 
and many other animals hunt for 
their food. These “hunters” have 
eyes on the front of their heads to 
enable them to see what goes on in 
front of them. 

Rabbits, deer and animals that 
flee from their enemies, have an eye 
on either side of their heads. And 
because each eye sees independently 
of its mate, these animals can see 
in front of them, and on both sides 
at the same time. 


The Eyes of Birds 
With the exception of the owl, the 
eyes of birds are placed on the 
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sides of their heads. All birds have 
very keen sight, especially hawks, 
eagles, owls and other birds of prey. 
They can spot a small rodent from a 
great distance. And when one of 
these birds swoops through the air at 
lightning speed to capture his food, 
his eyes accommodate themselves to 
the varying changes of distance as 
he flies. 

Most birds of prey hunt during 
the day, but the owl does his hunting 
at night. Naturally he has been 
given eyes that see best in the dark. 
When he dozes during the day in a 
hole of some tree, a third eyelid 
usually covers his eyes to keep out 
the light. But as soon as it grows 
dusk, the owl becomes alert. He 
opens his big round eyes and starts 
his all-night hunt. 

Bats are also night-workers, and 
although they fly backwards and 
forwards at nightfall catching in- 
sects, they do not possess night 
eyes. Bats frequently sleep in dark 
caves, and they fly through narrow 


EYES ON THE FRONT OF THE 
HEAD 


(Owl, young lion cub, and baby 
chimpanzee) 
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tunnels to other caves. As night- 
eyes would be of little use in these 
underground caverns, Nature has 
given the bat remarkable ears. 
When he flies about he utters a 
queer little sound that cannot be 
heard with human ears, as it is too 
high. By listening to the echoes of 
this sound the bat realizes when he 
draws near to an obstacle, and he 
never flies into a wall, or hits himself 
against a tree in the dark. 


Eyes Come in All Sizes 

The horse has unusually large 
eyes. His sight is excellent. At night 
the pupils expand and enable him to 
find his way about in the dark. 

The Mole has very small eyes. 
Mrs. Mole’s sight is anything but 
keen. However this doesn’t bother 
her, for she spends practically all her 
life burrowing underground with 
her hard pointed snout and her huge 
fore-paws, hunting for worms and 
grubs. Now, whenever she burrows, 
her tiny eyes are practically covered 
over by her soft fur, but when she 
takes a short walk above ground, 
the eyes can be pushed a little 
forward to enable her to see. 

As a rule a Toad will have a 
larger eye than a Frog. Both crea- 
tures close their eyes when they 


swallow an insect. As you know, . 


they have large protruding eyes that 
stick out on either side of the head. 
When the eyes are closed, they are 
also retracted, they seem to sink 
back into the head. 

It has now been discovered that 
when a frog takes a high dive, his 
valvular nostrils and also his eyes 


The eyes of a dog 


EYES AT THE SIDES OF THE HEAD 
(Deer, horse and wild duck) 


will be closed as he hits the water 
with his nose. 


Eyes of Marine Creatures 

Here, in the lower forms of life 
the eyes are often absent. Barnacles 
have no eyes, and certain mollusks 
also have no organs of vision. Others 
have eyes that detect light from 
shadow. A few jellyfish possess a 
simple form of eye. But the squid 
and the octopus have highly de- 
veloped eyes. 

Many crabs have eyes on stalks. 
You will read more about these 
“stalked eyed” later. 

The eyes of fish are somewhat 
flattened on the outside, and the 
placing of the eye, and its strength 
are influenced by a fish’s environ- 
ment. For instance, some fishes that 
live in dark subterranean waters are 
practically blind. 

Most fishes have eyes on the sides 
of their heads, but the Midshipmen 
Fish and others that creep along the 
bottom of the ocean, have eyes on 
the top of their heads, looking up- 
wards. 

Several fish that swim near the 
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surface of the water, possess what 
are often called “‘double eyes.” The 
Anableps, that lives in the tropical 
rivers of Guiana and other places, 
has these remarkable eyes. The top 
half of his eyes has been designed to 
see in the air, and the lower half to 
see under water. Because of this 
strange ability, the Anableps fre- 
quently swims along with the upper 
half of his eyes above water, looking 
for nearby insects. At the same 
time the lower half of his eyes sees 
what is going on in the water ahead. 


Seals 

Seals can also see on land and in 
water. A seal’s eye reminds one of 
the eye of a cat. But the slit across 
the eyes of the seal is horizontal, not 
vertical. When he dives into the 
water where the light is filtered out. 
and where seaweed adds to the 
gloom, the seal’s eye-slits open up 
to let in all the light. When he rises 
to the surface to breathe, or when he 
crawls on land, the slits all but 
close up to keep out most of the 
light. 

Eyes On Stalks 

The Blue Crab, Lady, Fiddler and 
other crabs have their eyes at the 
ends of stalks. These stalks can be 
turned in any direction, or with- 
drawn. A crab with stalked eyes 
likes to hide himself in the sand at 
the bottom of the water, all but his 
eyes. Then, when anything eatable 
approaches, the crab springs out and 
captures it. 


Eyes on stalks 
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Water and Land Snails also pos- 
sess stalked eyes. When a snail is 
fally out of its shell, four horns 
sprout on its head. The longer pair 
of horns have the eyes at the tips. 


liow Eyes Are Protected 

In certain European countries 
where land snails are plentiful, some 
large birds like to feed on them. 
Now when a snail believes danger is 
approaching, his eyes instantly sink 
back inside his horns, and these 
horns start to disappear into his 
head. If danger still threatens the 
snail withdraws hurriedly into his 
shell. For added safety, he glues 
himself down to the ground so 
tightly that very few birds can dis- 
lodge the shell. 

The eyes of Snakes are protected 
by a hard transparent skin. This 
useful eye-cover is shed every-year 
when the snake sheds his skin. 

Eyelids protect and wash the eyes, 
and they also keep out unwanted 
light. The owl and some other birds, 
and most reptiles have a third eyelid 
which they use for an added protec- 
tion. When Turtles hibernate in the 
mud at the bottom of the pond for 
winter, their eyes are tightly covered 
by this third eyelid. 

A greasy substance coming from 
the tear-glands of Whales, protects 
their eyes from becoming irritated 
by sea-water. 

You have probably seen a fly 


cleaning its eyes carefully with its 


front legs. Ants and other insects - 


clean their eyes in the same manner. 


Bees possess two large eyes which 


Fragile beauty of snow and ice, 
(Like many things that are nice,) 
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The mole’s small eyes are almost hidden by its fur. 


nearly cover the sides of their heads, 
and three tiny eyes on top. These 
small eyes are nearly hidden by 
tufts of hair. The large eyes are 
composed of a great number of 
small eyes called facets. The bee 
has no eyelids to clean his eyes, but 
hair grows between the many facets, 
and these hairs keep the pollen out 
of the eyes. When too much pollen 
sticks to these hairs, the bee combs 
it off with tufts of stiff hair that 
grow on its front legs. 


Reflectors 

As we drive along a country road 
at night the red reflector buttons on 
the road-signs apparently light up 
as we pass. At dusk the eyes of 
certain animals often reflect light in 
the same manner. When a startled 
deer pauses a moment in the road, 
looking at our car, his eyes glow 
with a real yellow light. Cats’ eyes 
give off a greenish glow. Bears red, 
and so on. Even the eyes of small 
moths glow like tiny rubies as they 


Winter's Tricks 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Slipped away in a short space... 
p p 


Beauty vanished from each place. 
Fences lost fine scalloped laces, 
Snowmen lost nice fat round faces, 


nice!) 


flutter against our window, attracted 
by our bright light. 


Are Animals Color-Blind? 

Recently a naturalist tried an 
experiment to see if birds and ani- 
mals could detect differences of 
color. He tinted shelled walnuts 
sunflower-seeds and crumbs of bread 
many bright colors, with harmless 
vegetable dyes, and placed the 
camouflaged food on the grass by his 
back door. Right away the birds 
came and looked things over. Then 
the sparrows carried off a few crusts 
of uncolored bread. The two blue- 
jays who came daily for sunflower- 
seeds, rejected the blue seeds — at 
least for a while. But a frisky little 
squirrel instantly recognized that 
the bright red things were walnuts. 


He also ate the sunflower-seeds. 
This does not prove that the squirrel 
was color-blind, it showed that he 
hunted his food by smell, while the 


birds used their eyes. 


Sparkling prisms fell from eaves... 
White carpets hid in brown leaves. 


Fragile beauty of snow and ice 
Slipped away ... (that wasn’t 
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Poetry Corner 


Now The Seeds Are Sleeping 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Now the seeds are sleeping 
Underneath the snow; 

It’s their winter blanket; 
Earth’s their bed, below. 


They will sleep till Springtime 
Melts the fleecy snow, 

Then, when Sunbeams warm them 
They will wake and grow. 


A Valentine Story 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


[ saw the mailman at the gate. 

[ ran to him. I couldn’t wait. 

He greeted me, and with a smile, 

He gave me Valentines in a pile, 

He said that they were all for me, 

\nd then we laughed! I sent them. 
See! 


A-Non-¥-Mous 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Some mail I get on Valentine’s Day 
ls sizned, ‘““Guess Who?” (No name) 


But though that’s called “a-non-y- . 


mous,” 
[ like it just the same! 


The Coal Man 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Our coal man is black 
From his heels to his head 
Except for his lips, 

Of course, they are red. 


He has wagon and horses 
They, too, are all black 
With plenty of coal dust 
That leaks from his sack. 


I cannot but wonder — 

If he washes each night, 

His face and his hands 

Should be really quite white. 


Perhaps, there, his horses 
Although black as a coal 

Are white underneath 

With a beautiful soul. 


My Playmate 


VIOLET M. ROBERTS 


I have a little playmate 
Who’s as black as black can be, 
We have much fun together 
Playing games so happily. 


We run and chase each other 

In the friendliest sort of way, 
We're never rough and rowdy 

In the games we like to play. 


In summer at the sea shore, 
Or in winter in the snow, 

My playmate’s always with me 
Any place I want to go. 


He is a good companion, 
Though he’s silent as a log, 

But words are not important 
For my playmate is my dog! 


Railroad Tracks 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


These are the tracks 
Where the trains all run, 

Polished and gleaming 

. They shine in the sun. 


Here comes the man 
Who’s the section boss, 
Testing the ties 
That run across, 


I hear a distant 

Rumble and hum — 
These are the tracks 

Where the trains all run! 


To My Valentine 
If apples were pears, 
And peaches were plums, 
And the rose had a different name,—- 
If tigers were bears, 
And fingers were thumbs, 
I'd love you just the same! 


(AUTHOR UNKNOWN) 


The Moon 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


The red sun pulls on the earth’s 
white thread 

And hoists the moon from its cloudy 
bed. 

Higher and higher the fat moon goes, 

The lemon moon from its veil of 
rose, 


Lower and lower the tired sun sinks 

Flattened and burnished, while day- 
light shrinks 

And |. who watch from the speeding 
train, 

Lose the city. ““O, moon, remain!”’ 

I cry, and the round moon through 
the sky 

Chases the train. “Goodbye! Good- 
bye!” 


The moon concedes that it really 
should 

Hurry along behind the wood. 

It dodges and darts, now lost, now 

seen, 

branches are thick, but it 

glimmers between. 


The 


It sails over houses and barns and 
fields, 

Looks down on the silos that store 
their yields. 

It peeks through the overpass, peers 
at the river, 

And sets all the water with bright 
fish aquiver. 

It shines on the mountain. It glares 
at the town. 

It hops over bridges. It grins like a 
clown 


As the little lace clouds scamper over 
its face. 

It does not stand still. Above every 
place 

That I go in the train it follows to see 

And stops when the train stops at 
my home for me. 


At last, when I’m safely tucked into 
my bed 

Through the window I see my white 
friend overhead. 

While I peacefully sleep he steps 
through the sky, 

And pulls the bright sun up. ‘“‘Good- 
morning.” “Goodbye.” 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. 


Question: Can you suggest some noted 
birthdays in February which I should not 
omit with my first grade children? 


Answer: Charles A. Lindbergh, February 4, 1902; 
Thomas A. Edison, February 11, 1847; Abraham 
Lincoln, February 12, 1809; George Washington, 
February 22, 1732; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
February 27, 1807. 


Question: Can you please suggest sources for 
stories of both Washington and Lincoln? 


Answer: “Lincoln and the Pig,” Brooks, True Story 
of Abraham Lincoln, Lothrop; “Lincoln and His Dog,” 
Elson Reader 2, Scott Foresman; “Lincoln and the 
Turtle,” Butterworth, The Boyhood of Lincoln, Apple- 
ton; “The Overcoat Story,” Gross, Lincoln's Own 
Stories, Garden City Publishing Co.; “Little and Great 
George Washington,” Story Hour, Wiggin, Houghton; 
“Going to Sea,”’ Fifly Famous Stories, Baldwin, Amer- 
ican; “The Little Cook,”’ Elson Reader 2, Scott Fores- 
man; “A Christmas Surprise,” American Hero Stories, 
Tappan, Houghton. 


Question: Could you please suggest a few good 
poems for St. Valentine’s. Day? 


Answer: ““The Valentine,” Brown, Fresh Posies, 
Houghton; “Snow Flake Song,” Marjorie Barrows, 
Child Life, February 1935, Rand; “Valentine for My 
Mother,” Lee, My Poetry Book, Winston; “When You 
Send a Valentine,” Hill, Golden Flute, John Day; “The 
Valentine’s Message,” Hill, Golden Flute, John Day; 
“My Valentine,” Parsons, Poems for a Very Young 
Child, Whitman 


Question: Should one insist that a left- 
handed child change to use of his right 
hand? 


Answer: Plenty of experiments with children have 
shown us that a left-handed child should remain left- 
handed. An interesting experiment of a few years ago 
in London showed that from one-third to one-half of 
the children who seemed to have difficulty with their 
speech was due to an attempt to make right-handed 
children of those who: were naturally left handed. 
Every part of our bodies works together for one com- 
plete mechanism and if there be an intimate relation- 


YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


ship between the motor leads and the speech it would 
seem most sensible to let alone the child’s natural 
tendency in the use of his hands. 


Question: How would you deal with a 4%- 
year-old boy who tries to evade punishment 
by lying? 

Answer: Lying is many times a means of protection 
and safety resorted to by those who seem for the 
moment weak and helpless and in difficulty. Lying to 
the imaginative child is the easiest way of temporarily 
meeting the situation. The parent or teacher must be 
sure to make the distinction between “a lie’? and 
“imagination.” Derivation from fact is not always a 
lie by any means. Many children live wholly in an 
imaginary world with play companions, play events, 
play properties, play situations. When this happens, 
it should be treated as a natural course of events. The 
cause of lying is usually either — 

1. A vivid imagination 

2. A lack of understanding 

3. A desire for praise 

If only every teacher would remember that the direct 
question is poor. Rather than “Did you stop, Tom?”, 
“Why did you stop, Tom?” Also any form of punish- 
ment that makes the child afraid of telling the truth 
is equally poor. If the parent would take time to an- 
alyze the situation he would find many times the trou- 
ble lay within himself. He may have been too hasty 
or unjust, or may have failed to give simple, definite, 
accurate directions. A child likes better than all else 
to feel that his parent or teacher is absolutely fair. 

When the child goes home with a poor mark on his 
report card, every means of encouragement for better 
efforts should be given the child. A nagging, a series of 
don’ts, a reprimand, are sure to work toward slight 
deceptions. Children love to tell make-believe stories 
and fanciful situations. They should have this oppor- 
tunity. But they must always be told the difference 
between a make-believe and a real story. 

A child should, whenever possible, lose what he 
plans to gain by his lie, whether it be privilege, sym- 
pathy or attention. 
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Brevi the Shrew 
(From Page 57) 


men of science tell us, if all the in- 
sects were allowed to live, they 
would crowd us off the earth. They’d 
eat.all the garden stuff. They’d kill 
the orchard trees. They'd eat the 
grass roots. They’d eat all the green 
stuff, and leave nothing for animals 
and man. 

There are a few good insects, like 
the bees. But most are bad. 

Some of the birds catch insects 
that fly. Spiders catch some. Fish 
eat insect eggs. But the shrews 
catch the many, many insects that 
live on the ground. They catch the 
insects that live under ground. And 
people are lucky if they have a 
family of shrews living somewhere 
about the farm or garden. 


Choice or No Choice 
(From Page 4) 


decides and makes clear when an 
assignment, a pronouncement, a 
temporary rule, is not a choice. 
When that is done, there is still much 
leeway for the children to use 
initiative, to make decisions, to 
become more and more independent 
in his learning. 

Just how much choice to give the 
child? Perhaps a good rule is to 
permit choices, always, so long as 
there is no good reason for not per- 
mitting choices. 


Posters 
(From Page 11) 


challenge. The challenge is that of 
originality. What color to make the 
letters, what size, how to make them 
show off. When the letters, the 
words, the slogans of many children 
are grouped together the result to 
the children is a dramatic effort. 

Was this done without teacher 
guidance? No. What then was the 
teacher’s part? 

(1) To present the opportunity of 
helping the parents in such a 
manner that many children would 
wish to help. 

(2) To initiate the election of 
committees, and clear the hall 
bulletin boards. 

(3) To get strips of colored paper 
and arrange them on the window 


seat so that they seemed to say, 
“How attractive I am — cut into a 
strip all ready to be used for letter- 
ing.” 

(4) To encourage as children made 
the lettering. “‘Isn’t this wonderful 
the way John’s shows way across 
the room.” 

“Mary, | think your letters will 
show off better if you’ll put another 
layer of white paint on top of your 
first layer. Look for some thicker 
white paint. You need to stir the 
bottle well. The water has risen to 
the top of the bottle.” 

(5) To tell the children during the 
three days they worked on the 
lettering: “Mrs. Jones came by to 
say how pleased she is that we are 
helping the parents. When she saw 
the lettering she thought many of 
you did better than her High School 
boy.” 


A Fill-in Story 
(From Page 34) 


until his eyes grow heavy and his 
curly head drops on his mother’s 
shoulder. 

Then his Daddy tenderly carries 
him inside the .......... and puts 
him to bed with Bootsie curled up 
beside him to guard and protect 
him until morning comes over the 


- western hills again, 


. Cabin 

. Horses 

. Cattle 

. Turkeys 
Mountains 

. Station Wagon 
. Basket 

. Stream 

. Fish 

10. Tree 

11. Kinni-kin-nick 
12. Deer 

13. Bears 

14. Beds 

15. Snow 

16. Trains 

17. Merry Go Round 
18. Burro 

19. Apples 

20. Eggs 

21. Milk 

22. Hat 

23. Moon 

24. Star 

25. House 
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TO PARENTS 


children both now and 
Dept. 122 Pleasant Hill Ohio 


later in life, write today 


Every parent should have 
r 3) this new book. If you want 
we The book is free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address 
x, 


to be prouder of your 
PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
rhe Child-Testes 


~=>™ 


You know how often 
pupils break their pencil points 
(and stop what they’re doing to 
sharpen them). But did you 
know that Mongol Pencils are 
8 times stronger than the aver- 
age person needs? Think of the 
time Mongols can save! Besides, 
the Mongol Light-Touch Lead 
writes exceptionally smoothly— 
almost effortlessly! And the 
| eraser is exceptional, too—it 
| Cleans as it erases. Always rec- 
ommend MONGOLS! 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


TRADE MARKS REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Tommy’s Brother 
(From Page 21) 


“Baa-Baa Black Sheep,” “My Black 
Hen,” “Mary Had ‘a Little Lamb,” 
“Old Mother Hubbard,” ““To Mar- 
ket To Market,” “Little Tommy 
Tucker,” “Simple Simon” “Pussy 
Cat Where Have You Been?” 
“Bobby Shaftoe,” “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” “Ding, Ding Bell,” “Ole 
King Cole.” 

We help the children at school, 
but some help from home would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Kindergarten Teachers. 
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Don't Forget the Good Old 


Methods 
(From Page 7) 
discard old methods unless we can 
justify the value of the new ones 
which we are continually urged to 
use as substitutes. 

We do not mean to say that we 
should never progress. We are saying 
that the old and the new should be so 
blended that from them we get the 
best of each that can be obtained 
for our children in the U.S.A. today. 


February Calendar 
(Page 25) 
The head, neck and tail of the 
Bald Eagle are white. 
Paint the bill and legs yellow. 
The rest of the bird is dusky 
brown. 


February Seat Work 
(Page 35) 
This may be used as a patriotic 
poster as well as seat work. 
Paint all flesh light orange. 
The boy wears a violet coat, yel- 
low vest and green trousers. 
The girl may be dressed in light 
blue with a white dress front. 
Paint the stars light yellow. 


Little Geography Posters 
(Pages 36-37) 

Can you name a river and a tribu- 
tary? What two great oceans does 
the Panama Canal join? Why does a 
stream have rapids? 

Color the water in this picture 
medium light blue, leaving tiny 
white lines parallel with all the 
ripples. The sky may be lighter blue. 
The hills and trees should be carried 
out in various qualities of light and 
dark greens. The houses, boats, and 
children should be painted in gay 
colors. 

A scene like this may be found 
wherever there are very high moun- 
tains. The Pacific North-west has 
many such settings. Mt. Ranier and 
its surrounding peaks have many 
glaciers on them. Mountain streams 
filled with ice waters are usually a 
dull white. 

Paint the sky light blue. The 
areas below the snow on the highest 
mountains are deeper blue and vio- 
let-blue. The highest wooded moun- 
tains and those below are blue-green, 
green and yellow-green. Paint the 
pines deep green. 
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Valentine Insoirations 
(Pages 38-39) 

We hope the sketches on these 
pages will serve as an inspiration 
for making all kinds of lovely valen- 
tines this year. The latter may be 
single cards, decorated, with a folder 
valentine pasted in the middle, -- 1. 
Design, --2, is a nice folder with a 
sentimental verse and heart on the 
inside. 

The greeting for design, —3, is 
written on the back of the heart. 
The next illustration is a decorated 
circle. Trace the circle from a cut- 
paper pattern. This prevents making 
a hole in your paper with a compass 
point. Do the tracing on the back of 
the paper. Cut the circle out with a 
plain edge or with pinking shears. 
Decorate with the figure of a little 
girl and a flower. Birds may be 
added. Attach ribbon and heart at 
base. 

Draw, paint and cut out a little 
figure of your own choice. Mount 
upon a small folder. Add tiny hearts. 
Run a thread through each heart, 
using a needle. Now run_ thread 
through each hand. Paste threads 


to back of hands to make them 
secure. Write verse on inside of 
folder. 


The Five Little Fairies 


‘Finger Play) 
MAUD BURNHAM 


Said this little fairy. 

thirsty as can bel” 

Said this little fairy, 

“Who'll tell us where to god” 
Said this little fairy, 

“[’m sure that I don’t know!” 
Said this little fairy, 

“Let’s brew some Dew-drop Tea!” 


So they sipped it and ate honey 
Beneath the maple tree. 


Health Poster 
(Page 42) 
COLOR THE POSTER: 

Make a red border on the hand- 
kerchief. Color the corner back of 
“Lucky, the Good Health Kit,” 
blue — a bright blue. Color the 
rest of the poster back of the let- 
tering with yellow crayon. Make 
“Lucky’s” eyes green and his coat 
golden and white. Make a narrow 
red border around the poster or 
mount it on red paper. 


February Blackboard Borders 
(Page 413) 
The flying birds may be used as 
Valentines as well as the arrows. 


The shield may head spelling 
papers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S | 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4. Ontario Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradiey Company A _ complete 
stock thoir merchandise carr'ed tn 
Kansas C'tv at all times 


Write for Cata.og 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1920-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz-, Calif., 
Ore , Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 
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TRADE MARK 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 
—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 
¢, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
— it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 
—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 
— it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
See ee NY the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. : 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Uolor, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B--Gray Green, 456A—-Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


COMPOSITE 


TRADE MARK 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid box — 
in conventional round, or the popular ‘‘No-Roll" shape. Write today 
for the new catalog of Milton Bradley Educational Materials. 


Crayon Flattery 
WITH 


j 
» 
are There's a new thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
” Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches were 
made. Forms grow like magic— and because these are 
an} , - by Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend so beautifully. (And 
Gaal ~ i you'll never again call a broken or short crayon ‘“‘waste’’ !) 
HELP FOR THE ASKING tS MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Helping teachers and cheir Service Dept. AC4, Springfield 2, Mass. 


pupils make the most of our 


products is as much a part of i to America’s 
Milton Bradley Service as the 


Please send me your folder, ‘‘Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons.” 


making of fine quality art ; 

materials. Mail coupon today Children 
for your free copy of the in- * MILTO 

the Most Out of Crayons.” | BRADLEY 
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